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1 | terminis minime ambiguis proponi, & argumenta can- 
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AVIN G alan much time 
and attention upon this very 
curious ſubject, and finding that the 


controverſy became more and more 


perplexed, and the real ſtate of it leſs 


underſtood; I endeavoured to ar- 
range my thoughts in as diſtinct a 


1 5 manner as I could, and to ſet be- 


fore myſelf the ſum and ſubſtance ot 
all that had been advanced. This : 


oY have done with the utmoſt fide- 


lity in my power ; ; and if by this 


= Eſſay of mine any perſon ſhould be 


enabled to view this queſtion in a 


clearer light than he did before, 
ſhall think my end completely an- 


1 ſwered, regardleſs of the opinion he 
__ may” 


4 r 
: 
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may form in conſequence of it. 1 


only requeſt the favour of my Rea- 
der to peruſe the following Sections 


in the order in which I have placed 


As A Liſt of the different publica- 


tions which have hitherto appeared 
on this ſubject may poſſibly not be 
unacceptable to the Reader, I thought 
it could not be improper to ſubjoin 
it here; but I decline giving any 


opinion on their reſpective merits. 


e The 5 de is Aifired to . the 


following Errata. 


P. 1. 14. for is, read are. 

P. 25.1. 20. for centures, read centuries. 
P. 55. Note. for LIFE, read Genivs. 
P. 95. I. 15. for anowed, read avowed. 


P. 10 5. Note. for Ade which, read which . 
however. 


A Liſt of che various Publications upon 
the Subject of RowLEY's Pos, for 
and againſt their Authenticity. | 


EPDITIONS OT RowLEY. 


6 


Pots, ſuppoſed t. to have been written 
at Briſtol by Thomas Rowley, and 
others, in the Fifteenth Century; 

the greateſt Part now firſt pub- 


liſhed from the moſt authentic 


Copies, with an engraved Specimen 
of one of the MS. To which are 
added, a Preface, an Introductory 
Account of the ſeveral Pieces, and 

a Gloſſary. Ed. 8 vo. 1777. 
N. B. This Edition has been reprinted. 


Drrro: with > Commentary, in which 
the Antiquity of 92 — is conſidered 
and defended, IEREM IAH 
MiILLES, D. D. bean of ar 
Ea. 4to. 1782. 


y W phe 


(an) 

Taz Eienrn Section of Mr. Warton's 
Second Volume of the Hiſtory of 
Engliſh Poetry, with the Notes to it. 


' Remarks on the Eighth Section of Mr. 


Warton's Second Volume of the 


2 of Engliſh Poetry. 
Payne, Mews-Gate. 


Two Letters by the Hon. Mr. Horace 


Walpole; printed at Strawberry-hill. 
| — Reprinted, (by his permiſſion) in 
the Gentleman's Magazines for 
April, May, June, July, 1782. 


APPENDIX, containing ſome Obſerya- 


tions upon the Language of the 
Poems attributed to Rowley, tend- 

ing to prove, that they were written 
not by any ancient Author, but 


entirely by Thomas Chatterton. 
Payne, Mews-Gate, 


| N. B. This Appendix is now generally 


annexed to the 8v0. Edition of Rowley's 
Poems. 5 
OBSERVATIONS on the Poems attributed 
to Rowley, tending to prove, 
that they were really written by 


( wi) 

Him and other Ancient Authors. 

To which are added, Remarks on 
the Appendix of the Editor (of the 
vo. Ed). of Rowley's Poems. 
Bathurſt, Fleet-fireet. | 
OBSERVATIONS upon the Poems of 
Thomas Rowley; in which the 
Authenticity of thoſe Poems is 


aſcertained. By Jacos Bryant, 


8 Eſq. Payne, Mew's Gate, &c. 


CunzoRY Obſervations on the Poems 
| attributed to Thomas Rowley, a 
Prieſt in the fifteenth Century: with 


ſome Remarks on the Commentaries 


on theſe Poems by the Reverend 
Dr. Jeremiah Milles, Dean of Exe- 

ter, and Jacob Bryant, Eſq; 
Nichols and Walter, C Daring-croſs. 

Ax ExcyIxx into the Authenticity of 
the Poems attributed to Thomas 
Rowley, in which the Arguments 

of the Dean of Exeter and Mr. 

8 Bryant, are examined. By To- 

NAS Wan rox Fellow of Trinity 
5 College, Oxford, and F. S. A; 

Dedſty, Fall- Mall. 


(v) 
| SrareTuREs upon a pamphlet entitled, NP 
«* Curſory Obſervations on the 
Poems attributed to Rowley, a 
Prieſt in the Fifteenth Centry.“ 
With a Poſterip on Mr. Tuomas 
| Waxrrox's Exqyixy into the 
fame e By E. B. Greene, 
Eſd. Stor tdale, Piccadilly. . 
| — the Arb to 
the Poems called Rowley's: In 
Reply to the Anſwers of the Dean 
of Exeter, Jacob Bryant, Eſq. and 
à third anonymous Writer; with 
ſiome further obſervations upon thoſe 
Poems, and an Examination of the 
Evidenee which has been produced 
in Support of their chr. * 
By TroMAs Trawzirr. — Hh 
bs > Mews Gate, | 


To 1 may he 8 various ſhorter "= 

| — Compoſitions on the Subject (too nume- 
rous to ſpecify) inſerted 1 in the Moe : 
anf eee 5 


« 


EXTERNAL EVIDENC 7 4 k. 


8 ECTION IT | 


ä 
Rem univerſam tribuere in partes; am- 


bigua primum videre, deinde diſtinguere; 

poſtremo habere regulam, qua vera & falſa 

judicarentur, & que. quibus poſitis eſſent, : 
quæque non eſſent, conſequentia. ; 


_ Cicxs, DE GLAD. OxAr. Sect. 41. 


- CONTENTS OF SECTION FIRST. 


Introduction Motive for compoſing che 


fay— Nature of Controverſies Different 


Kind of Evidence and Proof on different 

Subjects — Subſtance of the Account given by 
Mrs. Chatterton and Mrs. Newton—Mr. 
Smith — Mr, Carey — Mr. Clayfield — Mr. 
Catcott — Mr. Capell — Mr. Rudhall= Mr. 

Thiſtlethwaite Thoughts on conſidering = 
Subjects of this or the like kind, as relating 
to Literature 3 in a general, - 


* 


SEOCTTUAN”L 


J\HE Poems, attributed to Thomas 
Rowley, have in a peculiar man- 

ner, attracted the attention of the learn- 
ed and the curious. But their ſeveral 

Enquiries have terminated in ſuch oppo- 

ſite opinions, that many have been indu- 
ced to think, thaf no point of reſt can 
be found, and that the whole matter 
muſt for ever fluctuate in vague con- 
Jecture and unſatisfactory inveſtigation. 


| Te is RASTER ich conſiderable diff. 
dence, that I engage in what may ſeem 
B 2 an 


(4 ) 
an unneceſſary or an impradtcable buſi- 


For whatever the abilities of ingeni- 
ous men, whatever the ſagacity of cri- 


_ tics, whatever the erudition of ſcholars, 
could deviſe or produce, has been pour- . 
ed fourth in a Oy.” and abundant +1 
dream. , * e 


The ban of the great 1 deep of know- 
ledge have been broken up; they have . 
watered the ſchools of Academics, and _ 
the habitations of men of more general 
converſation with the world. It is not 

with a thought that I can add many 

things abſolutely new, to ſurpriſe or 
enchain the attention, that I deliver 

my ſentiments on this ſubje& : I rather 

wiſh to collect the ſcattered doctrines, 

to repreſent their united virtue, and to 

place Wem, n to my ability, in 


a man- 


£#3 


a manner beſt adapted to LO their | 
efficacy. - 


It is with no ſmall degree of ſurpriſe 
mixed with concern, that I contemplate 
men of great abilities and learning , 
forming concluſions diametrically oppo- 
ſite from the ſame principles. The na- 


ture of the human mind confounds me 


every ſtep I take: fo true is the obſer- 
vation of the elegant fabuliſt, 1525 


Sus cuique eſt animi cogitatio, : 
Colorque proprius. 


For whoever conſiders the names of thoſe | 
who have viewed the arguments ariſing 
from the internal evidence which theſe 


oems contain, will have reaſon to abate 
P 


| ſomewhat of confident aſſertion and pe- 
remptory deciſion, 


But 1 the merits of the cauſe are 
weighed with impartiality ; ; when argu- 
ment is oppoſed to argument, and au- 
Bs” thority 


66 K. 


thority to authority; I cannot bot be of 
opinion, that the thinking part of ſuch 
gentlemen as are intereſted in the fate 
of this controverſy, muſt inevitably al- 
low, that if external evidence can be 
obtained, that, and that alone, can ſeem 
capable of -deciding the diſpute. This, 
at leaſt, can hardly be perverted. For 
ſince all mere internal arguments are 
derived from the reaſon and ſpeculation 
of ſome inquiſitive minds, they will un⸗ 
doubtedly be controverted and examined 
by the reaſon and ingenuity of others 
who have equal pretenſions to be heard; 
it is in vain therefore to expect univer- 
ſal acquieſcence in matters of this na- 
ture. As to the Poems, they are before 
us: of cheir exiſtence there is no doubt. 
How they were brought to light is a 
matter of fact; and a matter of fact 
muſt be cflabliſked by legitimate and 
competent teſtimony. Here we have 
no recourleto Saxon antiquity; or to the 
erudi- 


"of 7 3 
erudition of other times: 80 it io, is 5 the 
ſum of all that can | BY advanced, 


bg the validity of the witneſſes can 
be queſtioned, or their intentions proved 
to be diſhoneſt ; if they had any pecu- 
liar purpoſe or intereſt to ſerve, which 
prevented them from giving plain anſ- 
wers to plain queſtions; if all or any of 
theſe. diſqualifications are found to take 
place in regard to the matter before us, 
let whatever they have advanced be | 
eſteemed as null and void. But as all 
of them, as far as I have heard, are 
perſons of integrity, and ſome of abili- 
ties; and as the principal parts of their 
evidence were delivered before the par- 
ties on either ſide had riſen to a conſi- 
derable height, and when it was even 


dubious whether the ſubſtance of it 


would ever be laid before the public; 1 

| ſee no reaſon why their evidence ſhould | 

not be admitted without heſitation. 
| As 


8 1 * 4 
* As we ſtand oftener in need of be- 
ing reminded than of being informed, 
I beg leave to recall a few common 
thoughts to the reader's attention pre- 
vious to the conſideration of the ſubject * , 
at large. 1 am by no means fond of 
controverſy, and have. often lamented 
the diſagreeable effects of it, which have 
extended much farther than the parties 
ever deſigned or conceived. But then 
we ſhould alſo remember, that there 
are topics of univerſal intereſt, in which 
the ſafety and well being of mankind 
is concerned. Theſe muſt and ought 
to be diſcuſſed with that zealous ar- 
dour which ſubjects like theſe demand. 


3 But che animoliry and heat of ang 
conteſt is not always in proportion to 
its magnitude or importance. If in- 
deed the ſpirit of Milton roſe to over. 
whelm, with an acrimonious reſiſtleſs tor- 
rent of eloquence and argument, the fee- 

ble defendet of Charles; we have alſo 


ſeen 


* 
8 


(os 


ſeen the aſperity and the vehemence of 
2 Scaliger or a Bentley, when the rec- 
tifying of a comma or the ſubſtitution 
of a particle was the important * 
of the debate, 


10 the propoſed queſtion, whether 
the Poems of Rowley are authentic or 
not, I cannot conceive that the fate of 
nations is involved, or the honour of 

any individual vitally touched., The 
parties really concerned are now out of 
the reach of human applauſe or cenſure, 

They have left behind them their works, 
as toys with which mortals may ration- 

ally amuſe themſelves, and conſider 

according to their reſpeCtive capacities. 
Vet in this and in all other ſubjects, I 
look upon Truth as one uncompounded 
ſubſtance, the contemplation of which 
is the higheſt gratification the human 
| mind can enjoy. 


But 


| 
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But no. ones. enquirer 0 the 


tame kind of evidence in every ſubject. 


The mathematician glories that incon- 


trovertible ſcience is his purſuit, and 


ſtands on a baſis which cannot be ſha- 


ken. The natural Philoſopher is con- 
vinced of the certainty of the conclu- 
ſions he makes, when drawn from his 
own experiments, yet ſcruples not to 
admit the teſtimony of credible men for 
the truth of many others, which it is 
impoſſible or inconvenient for him to 


repeat himſelf, and on which he builds 


other equally important concluſions. 
We cannot ſtir a ſingle ſtep in any of 


the ways of knowledge without relying 


on our fellow creatures for information. 
It is through their medium that we re. 
ceive the greateſt and moſt intereſting 
truths, + So jut i the obſervation of a 
great writer; There is no ſcience. 


taught e original belief; there 


0. are no letters learnt without faith; 
«& there is no > Juſtice executed, no com- 
e merce | 


+45 


+a, 66; ef pibſe- 
% cuted- without this. All ſecular af 


fairs are tranſacted, all great atchieve- 
te ments are attempted, all hopes, de- 
** fires, and inclinations are preſerved 
5 by this human faith grounded on the 
$6; W 7 man. 


my 


enten indeed n of various 
degrees, from the full blaze of certainty 
to the dimmeſt twilight of probability. 
An underſtanding well-cultivated and 
diſpoſed to the reteption of truth, gives 
to every argument its proper weight in 

the balance. Some propoſitions it can- 
not admit without doing violence to the 

| principles of reaſoning, and the nature 
of evidence; to others it yields, though 
with ſome reluQance, ſhould they be 
found to counteract a favourite precon- | 
_ ceived opinion. But if naked truth be 
the object, either ima trivial or an im- 
portant affair, an ingenuous mind will 4 
give that degree of attention to it which 


is 


TY 

is ; neceſſary for the diſcovery. 1 men- 
tion this, as the preſent Queſtion is of 
little moment to the world at large; but 
jf it deſerves any inveſtigation at all, it 
deſerves ſuch an one, as may enable an 
enquirer to form his own judgment upon 
it, to feature forth diſtinctly his own con- 
ceptions, and inftitute a juſt compariſon 
of ſuch evidence, as the nature of the 
ſubject will Rte” wherever it may 
tend. N : n | 


as 


* As theſe Poems came to light by 
means of TROoMAS CHATTERTON, either 
as author or copier, (for I deem it im- 
palſible to argue on any other ground) 
the beſt method which can be purſued, 
is, firſt, to give the hiſtory of this young 
man, ſo far as relates to the poems, without 
_ deſcending to foreign minutiæ. This I 
am enabled to collect from the various 
accounts given by thoſe who were per- 
ſonally acquainted with him, or con- 
2 netted by the ties s of blood. This will 
com- 


1 
compretitnd the whole of the External 
Evidence. It is my defign in the Second 

Part, to comprize all the principal argu- 
ments of Internal Evidence which have 
been urged by the advocates of either 
opinion. Laſtly, from a combination 


of the circumſtances, I mean to propoſe 
ſuch a concluſion as ſhall ſeem to me 
moſt accordant to the principles of juſt 
Tealoning, and the nature of evidence. . 


Circumſtances, however 1 re- 
ceive a kind of dignity foreign to them 
ſelves, when united with a ſubject about 
which public curioſity is excited. 1 
hope therefore, to be excuſed the men- 
tioning ſome circumſtances otherwiſe 
_ unworthy of being recorded. This part 
of my eflay is not ſuſceptible of orna- 
ment; ſimple narration, freed from per- 


plexity, is all that we can in juſtice re- ; 
quire. | 


. 
TroMas 
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Transe cnATTER Tor was Fg ni 
e | ber, 1732, in the City 


of Brillol. At the age of five years he 
Was put to a little ſchool ; but his facul= 


ties being remarkably dull, his maſter 


could not make him comprehend the 
letters of the alphabet, and adviſed his 


mother to remove him, which ſhe ac- 
cordingly did. On his return home, his 
mother endeavoured to inſtru him her- 


ſelf, and her labours were at laſt at- 
tended with ſucceſs. She taught him 
his letters from an old French manu- 


ſcript on vellum, the ſubject of which 


was mufic; and afterwards, when he 


had made ſome progreſs, he read to her 


in an ancient Teſtament in Gothic Cha- 
rafters. Theſe early circumſtances gave 
him a taſte for antiquity. 


| * 


About the age of eight years; Chat- 
terton was ſent to Coulſton's charity 
ſchool, in which nothing whatſoever was 
9 but "owing Engliſh, writing, and 
acta. 


(- 15 ) 


accompts. | He continued here. between 
fix and ſeyen years. It is to be ob- 
ſerved,, that he was in ſchool under the 
immediate inſpection of the Maſter from 
ſeven o'clock till twelve in the morning, 
and from one till five in the evening, in 
ſummer time; and in winter from eight 
till twelve, and again from one o'clock 
till four. He was in bed all the year 
round at eight o'clock in the evening. 
The rules of the ſchool never permitted 
him to be abſent but on Saturdays and 
Saints-days ; and then only from between 
one and two o'clock till between ſeven 
and eight in the evening. On the very 
day he left Coulſton's ſchool he was ar- 
| ticled to Mr. Lambert, an attorney, He 
Was fourteen years of age the 20th of 
November, and bound apprentice the 
1ſt of July following. 
As Mr. t s buſineſs was not 
very extenſive, Chatterton was ſeldom | 
employes above two hours! in the day 
with 


( 16 ) 
with official concerns. He roſe early 
in the morning, and went late to reſt at 
night; but was never abſent from Mr. 
Lambert's houſe later than ten o'clock, 
but once, during the whole time of . 
reſidence there. He uſed to pay a viſit 
to his mother and ſiſter generally from 
eight to nine every evening. About the 
time of his being bound to Mr. Lam- 


bert, he diſcovered accidentally ſome of 
the manuſcripts in queſtion, with which 
his father had covered twenty bibles, 
forty copy- books, and Clark's Hiſtory of | 
the Bible, in quarto. He queſtioned his 
mother about them, and ſhe told him 
from whence they originally came, and 
where he would find the remainder, viz. 
in a large deal box belonging to his fa- 


ther. Upon this information he imme- 


diately went to the box which his mo- 


ther had pointed out, and removed the 


| manuſcripts from thence into a ſquare 
oak one of a ſmaller ſize. He ſaid he 


bad * a treaſure, and was per- 
. 


* * 8 


| C247) 7 
petually talking about Rowley. From 

time to time he uſed to fill his pockets 

wich theſe manuſcripts which he car- 
ried to the office, He then went him- 
ſelf to the room over the north porch of 
Redclift Church where he found ſome 
few more. In the evenings he uſed very 
often to read the poems, which he ſaid 
| were the compoſitions of Rowley, aloud 
to his mother and ſiſter; and after them, 


it was his cuſtom to entertain them with, 


bis own, which were chiefly of a ſatirical 
ature. _ Theſe latter made them rather 
- uneaſy, as they were apprehenſive that 
ſuch 'writings would be productive of 
diſagreeable conſequences to himſelf. 
From that time he re kept ac 

| Rowley. | 1 


_ His eder i to dats ſeen the | 
original parchment of a poem on our 
Lady's Church, and, as ſhe thinks, of 
the Battle of Haſtings alſo in the ſame ' 
manner. His ſiſter not underſtanding 

* the 
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the old terms, as he read them, be was 
Frequently very angry with her; par- 
ticalariy when he was reading the 


Battle of Haſtings. She remembers 


hearing her brother talk very frequently 


of the names of Turgot and John Stow, 
beſides that of Rowley. He never 


tranſcribed any poem at his mother's 


houſe, but all at Mr. Lambert's office. 


: His ſiſter remembers having ike eattog: 
upon him at Mr. Lambert's, and find- 


ing him with an old parchment crum- 


8 at the edges oP ces vith w_ 


T6 243112 4 130 a 


8 1. 


:Av6boks.: ks 4 Had! 


about one hundred and fifry, which 


were ſold at his death to a Mr. Long. 
As to every book of every kind to 


which it was poſſible for him, in his ſitu - 
ation, to have had recourſe, they mùſt 
be ſearched for, either at Green's and 

Shireliff's circulating libraries, or at : 
Meſſrs. Barret's, Catcott, and Clayfield. 


* * the ee ab the genuine 


7 volun- 


voluntary information „iche was re- 


ceived from Mrs. CRATTERATOoN his 
mother, we RS. News 9494 


— N Wo, 
1 


E lad: a e Watdeultedewac 
to whom he was peculiarly attached 
and unfolded the ſecrets of his heart. 

Among theſe was a Mr. SME. Mr. 


Smith is of opinion, that Chatterton 


knew nothing of theſe manuſeripts till he 
went to Mr. Lambert's, which: was 
when between fourteen and fifteen years 
of age. He uſed to read to Mr. Smith, 
ſometimes parts, and ſometimes whole 
treatiſes from pieces of ancient manu- 
ſcripts which were upon vellum. ale 
remembers to have ſeen above a dozen 
of them. Some of them were as broad 
as the bottom of a large: ſized chair, and 
had upon them the heads of: popes or 
kings. He has ſeen Chatterton fre- 
quently tranſoribing them at Lambert's, 
and remembers that he uſed to read to 
him . he had juſt tranſcribedd. Mr. 
15400 & ' Smith 


4s 75 


Smith confeſſes that he had no taſte for 
theſe old compoſitions, and that Chat- 
terton has often told him that he knew 
nothing of them till he went to Mr. 
Lambert's. That he had them from an 
old box belonging to his father, who 
procured them from a place in Redelift 
Church. Chatterton moreover told him, 
that the firſt diſcovery he made of their 
value, was occaſioned by his obſerving 
his mother's thread-papers which were 
of old parchment. The uncommon 
hand-writing and ſtrange words ſtruck 
him much, and upon his queſtioning 
his mother, ſhe informed him where he 
might find the remainder of them, in 
the box mentioned above. 


Mr. Smith wa he recollects well, 
that Chatterton would often walk with 
him in Redclift Meadows, and converſe 
with him on theſe ancient manuſcripts. 
Sometimes his heart would ſeem to burn 
within him; ; and then pointing to the 

Church 


* 


* 


Church (in viewing which he always 


took a particular delight) he would, 


with a glow of enthuſiaſm on his coun- 


tenance, tell him a variety of curious 


particulars relating to it. Look there, | 


would he ſay, that ſteeple was once 


burnt down by lightning! This was 
the place where they formerly uſed to 
act Plays. While he was ſpeaking 


this, he held a parchment in his 


not, Mr. Smith does not remember. 


Chatterton always mentioned theſe ma- 
nuſcripts as being all ancient ones; whe- 


ther all as Rowley's, Mr. Smith cannot 
ſay, though he remembers no other 
poet's name but his. Chatterton never 
at any time talked of them as his own 


compoſitions; nor ever gave the leaſt 
hint of ſuch an idea. Mr. Smith means 
all ſuch poems as he gave to Mr. Catcott 


and Mr Barret, as ancient ones. What- 
ever he preſented to Mr. Smith or any 
other friend as his own, or whatever he 


pub- 
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publiſhed in magazines, &c. with his own 
ſignature; were undoubtedly ſuch; Mr. 
Smith obſerved that he needed not to 


borrow from any man. His genius he 
faid, was univerſal, and nothing but 
inſpiration could fathom all the young 
man knew. Mr. Smith adds, he never 


mentioned any deſign to him of pub- 


liſhing theſe ancient manuſcripts, nor 


does he remember that Chatterton ever 


found any more of them in the room 
over the: north you of Redclift Church. 


ths to aGhatconton! $ ain Mr. Seoith 
ſays, he is certain that the young man 
had no knowledge whatever of Greek 
and Latin. That he had once a deſign 


of teaching himſelf the Latin tongue; 
but that he Mr. Smith) diſſuaded him 


from the uattempt, and recommended 


the Frenclf, as it might prove of more 
ſervice to him hereafter. Mr. Smith 
Obſerved, that he wiſhed he had known 
the value of theſe manuſcripts as he 


Ot | | might 


(uu) ; 


| might have had them, had he ms 8 
the leaſt deſire. It was through him he 
ſaid, that Mr Barret and Mr. Catcott 
became poſſeſſed of what they now have, 
and coneluded with repeating, that he 
might have had any of them for a word's 
aſking: but at that time he had no taſte | 
for ſuch com en 
5 Chatterton hind he friend who 
Was called his ſecond ſelf, Mr Carty. He 
has written a letter to Mr. Catcott on 
this ſubject. The ſubſtance. of it is; 
that he very frequently heard Chatterton 
mention that Rowley's writings and other 
manuſcripts were in his poſſeſſion ſoon 
after he left Coulſton's ſchool, and went 
to Mr. Lambert'ss That Chatterton 
had given ſome of them to Mr. Catcott 
and Mr. Barret; that he does not re- 
collect Chatterton had ever he them 
to him (Mr. Carey) as he had no taſte 
whatſoever for old poetry; but that 
Chatterton had mentioned theſe! manu- 
| ſerip ts 


= F 24 9 
ſeripts to him at an age when he was 


utterly incapableof having written them, 
and wonders how any man can be indu- 
ced to believe it. Mr, Carey ſays, he was 

acquainted with Chatterton from his 

| Infancy, and was witneſs to the progreſs 


of his genius; and is of opinion, that 


his powers were by no means equal to 


the production of Rowley's poems, par- 


_ ticularly at the age when he brought them 
to light; and concludes with obſerving, 
that he himſelf is convinced of their au- 

1 thenticity. | 


It has been ſuppoſed that Mr. CLav- 


FIELD of Briſtol furniſhed Chatterton 
with books. Mr. Clayfield, upon being 
aſked, ſaid he had indeed a ſmall library; 


but does not recollect that he ever 


lent Chatterton above two books, which 
were, Martin's philological grammar, 
and that volume of Martin's philofophy 
to which a copy of verſes is prefixed. 
Mr. Clayfield is of opinion that Chatter- 


ton 


„ 
ton was of too volatile a turn to read 
much. He recollects Chatterton's talking 
to him of the ancient poems in queſ- 
tion, though not often; but that he 
uſed to read to him paſſages from Milton 
and Thompſon, though he was prin- 
cipally fond of his own poems, which 
turned chiefly on ſatirical ſubjects, for 
which ſpecies of writing he had a pecu- 
liar talent. Mr. Clayfield faid, that 
from the knowledge he had of the young 
man, he believed the poems of Rowley, 
to be no more the compoſitions of Chat- 
terton than his 0 own. 


Mr. Carcorr's account, as given in 
the preface to the oftavo edition of 
Rowley, is as follows. The firſt dif- 
* covery of certain manuſcripts having 
c been depoſited in Redclift Church, 
& above three centures ago, was made 
in the year 1768, at the time of 
opening the new bridge at Briſtol; _ 
> and was n to a publication in 
Farley "i 
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* Farley's weekly Journal, iſt October 
1768, containing, an account of the 
'*. ceremonies uſed at opening the Bridge, 
taken, as was ſaid, from a very anci- 
* ent manuſcript. This excited the 
curioſity of ſome perſons to inquire 
after the original. The Printer, Mr. 
Farley, could give no account of it, 
or of the perſon who brought the 
copy; but after much inquiry it was 
« diſcovered to have been brought by a 
youth of between fifteen and fixteen 
« years of age whoſe name was Thomas 


Chatterton, and whoſe family had been 
ſextons of Redelift Church for near one 
hundred and fifty years. His father, 


© who was now dead, hadalſobeen maſter 


of the Free-fchool in Pile-ſtreet. The 


young man was at firſt very unwilling 
to diſcover from whence he had the 
original; but after many promiſes 
made to him, he was at laſt prevailed 
on to acknowledge that he had recei- 


ved Together. with many other 
2 23 „46 manu- : 


89.0 bo 
* manuſcripts, from his father, who had 
C found them in a large cheſt in an upper 
© room over the chapel on the north 

ad * fide of Redelift Church. 1 

Soon afeer SG} Ch atterton was intro- 
duced to Mr. Catcott, and then gave 
him the Briſtowe Tragedy, and Rowley's 
Epitaph on Canynge's grandfather. In 
two or three days after, he brought alſo 
to Mr. Catcott the Yellow Roll, and 
the ſong to Ella in the original manu- 
ſcript, which Mr. Catcott immediately 
carried to Mr. Barret, and introduced 
the boy to him. Mr. Barret was at that 
time writing the hiſtory of Briſtol, The 
ſong to lla was written like proſe 
without any breaks or diviſions into 
verſes. Mr. Catcott remembers that 
Chatterton had at that time the mark 
of the ſchool-tonſure on his: head. 
and 'was turned of fifteen years of 
age. He alſo recollects-that Chatterton 
then mentioned the names of moſt of the 
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poems which have fince appeared. 10 
1769 he brought to Mr Catcott the 


tragical enterlude of Ella in his own 
| hand-writing in folio, with the epiſtle, 


letter and introduction; upon which 
Mr. Catcott wrote, Chatterton's Tran- 


ſeript 1769.“ Mr. Catcott is certain, that 
the young man underſtood neither Greek 
nor Latin; and yet Mr. Catcott could 


produce ſentences in both theſe langua- 
ges from manuſcripts given him by 
Chatterton. This is a ſhort abſtract of 


this gentleman's account, to whoſe zeal 
and attention the public is principally 
Indleboad for this collection of 


In the b account to che 


poems of Rowley, octavo edition, the 
editor informs us that ſometime after 


Chatterton had brought the firſt part of 
the Battle of Haſtings to Mr. Barret, 
that gentleman pros him to produce any 


part of this in the original hand- 
writing, and chat at laſt he ſaid, that he 


wrote | 


. 

wrote this poem himſelf for a friend; 
but that he had another, the copy of 
an original by Rowley, and being then de- 
ſired to produce that other poem, he, after 
a conſiderable interval of time, brought 
to Mr. Barret the poem marked No. 2. 
as far as v. 520 incluſive, with the fol- 
lowing title; * Battle of Haſtings by 
Turgotus, tranſlated by Rowly for M. Can- 
ynge Eſq.” The lines from v. 521 in- 
cluſive, were brought ſometime after in 
conſequence, of Mr. Barret's repeated 
ſolicitations for the concluſion of the 
poem. 


I may add, that Chatterton once bor- 
| rowed Skinner's Erymologicum of Mr. 
Barret, but returned it in a few days, 
becauſe moſt of the interpretations were 

in Latin, which he did not underſtand. 
He did the fame by a ſmall Saxon dic- 
tionary which had in like manner been 
lent to him; and which he returned on 
the ſame account. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Car EL, a Jeweller at Briſtol, was 


acquainted with Chatterton, and has 
often called in at Mr. Lambert's office 


when he was writing, and at times has 


ſeen him copying old manuſcripts. As 


he never conceived, that they would 
prove hereafter of ſo great a value, he 
had no particular inducement to make 
any curious enquiry about them; nor 


x will he take upon him to determine 
| whether they were of parchment, or not. 


He remembers very well, that they lay 


in heaps. and in great confuſion, and ap- 
_ peared to be rumpled and ſtained. Near 


them were the papers upon which Chat- 
terton had been tranſcribing; he ſays that 


5 Chatterton always ſpoke of theſe manu- 
ſcripts as ancient writings, and told him 
_ that he was then Puaying to underſtand the old 
language i in which hey were written. . 


In Mr. T; Warton' 8 enquiry into . 
authenticity of Rowley's poems, I find 
the following account oſ a tranſaction 


between Mr. Rudhall and Chatterton, 


Rated 


„ 0 
ſtated in a letter from Mr. H. Crofts to 
Mr. Steevens. I have copied it verba- 

tim; the left hand column containing 
Dr. Milles's words, and the right hand 
one Mr. Croft's remarks upon them. 


.. ˙ 1 ͤ_—ůQͥ0mñ% ELSE R<R5x 


The eircum- 
cumſtance relating | ſtance is ſingular 
to the hiſtory of this | and I have always _ 
ceremony (“ of paſ- | thought ſo; but 
ſing the old bridge)” | it has never yet, 
has been communi- | I believe, been 
cated to the public | communicated to the 
within theſe to laſt public; though I 
years z and candour | certainly meant it 
requires that it ſnhould ſhould ſome time 
not paſs unnaticed or . 5; 
here, eſpecially as . 
the character of the | 
relator leaves no | 
room for ſuſpicion. 
The objeQors to the | 
| authenticity of theſe | 
mw may poſſibly | 
(Chef 


„ fe, th 


—_—_—c 


11 


the 


cn) 


their opinion, a de- 


ciſive proof that 
Chatterton was the 
author of this paper, 
and (as they would 


infer) of all the po- 


ley's name; but when 


| the circumſtances are 
attentiveſy examined, 
cording to the 
bably find that even | 
this fact tends ra- 
ther to eſtabliſh, 
than to invalidate, 
the authenticity of 7 


| : 


the reader will pro- 


the poems. 


| Mr. John Rudhall, 


a native and inhabi- 


tant 


triumph in the diſ- 
covery of a fact, 
which contains, in 


E etry which he pro- 
duced under Row - 


| 


| 


It is not clear 
to me, that the 


advocates for Chat- 


| ſomewhat 


— 
. 3 — 26 — ds... od 


terton have occa- 


ſion to be appre- 


henfive, if the cir- 
| cumſtances 


ſhould _ 
be attentively ex- 
amined even ac- 


Dean's own ſhew- 
ing, But mine is 
diffe- 
rent. = 


formerly apprentice 
to Mr, Francis 
Greſly, an apothe- 


cary in that city, was 


well acquainted with 
Chatterton, whilſt 
he was apprentice to 
Mr. Lambert. 
During that time, 
Chatterton frequent- 


ly called upon him 
communications 


at his maſter's houſe, 
and, ſoon after le had | 
printed this account of | 
the Bridge in the Bril-. 
tol paper, told Mr. 
Ruddall, that be Was 
the author of it; but 
it occurring to him af- 
terwards, that be 
might be called upon 


633 3 


tant of Briſtol; and | 


[ 


My viſit | "I 
Briſtol of 3 
days, in order to 


collect informa- 
tion concerning 
Chatterton, was 
on the 23d July, 
1778. At that 
time I gave ſome- 
thing to the mo- 
ther and ſiſter for 
their voluntary 5 


to me. After 1 
publiſhed Lovꝝæ 
AND MAN Ess, I 


laid a larger plan 


for their benefit, 


| which I hope ſtill 


to ſee carried into 
execution; and I 


| deſtinedſomething 


more to the fami- 


10 produce the origi- 


D ly 


Xo 


nal, he brought to 
bim one day a piece of 
parchment, about the 
fie of a half ſheet of 

| fool's cap paper; Mr. 
RNuddall does not think | 

| that any thing was 
 woritten on it when 
produced 'by Chatter- 
on, but he ſaw him 
write ſeveral words, - 


if not lines, in a cha- 


' rafter which My. Rud- 


E 


8 1 n 


gall did not underſtand, 


ton to imitate or repre- 


ſent the original from 


ꝛohich he ſays was 1o- 
tally unlike Engliſh, 
and, as he apprehended, 
_ was meant by Chatter- 


which this account was 


printed. He cannot 
determine preciſely 


how 


| 


l of March, 1 76 b, 


ly of him whoſe: 


genius, I ſo much 
reſpected, though. 


[I well knew his 
family deemed me 
their enemy, for 
endeavouring to 


prove him guilty 


| of Forgery. Pre- 
vented from going 


to Bath, and con- 


| ſequently from 


giving what I had. 
ſet apart for this 
purpoſe, with my 


| own hands, 1 
gladly ſeized the 

liberty allowed 
me by a friend of 


Mr. Ruddall to 
beg this favour of 
him. On the 22d 


1 


* 


W much Chatter- 


ton wrotein this man- 


ner, but ſays, that 


the time he ſpent in 
that viſit did not ex- 
ceed three quarters 
-of an hour; the ſize 
of the parchment 
however, (even ſup- 


poſing it to be filled 


with writing) will in 


ſome meaſure aſcer- 


| tain the quantity 


which it contained. 


I wrote to Mr. 
Rydhall, to whom 
Iwas then a perfect 
ſtranger, making 
uſe of his friends 
name, and encloſ- 
ing a draught to 
him or his order 
for ten pounds, 
| requeſting he 

would give the 
money to Chatter- 
ton's mother and 
ſiſter. On the 
zoth of the ſame 


month Mr. Rud- 
dall called upon 


me in Lincoln's- 
inn; appeared, 


[as I imagined, to 
| lean to the fide of 
this queſtion 

6 which I have ever 
1 thought 


2 —„— 
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+ | thought to be the 
right: and told 
me of his own ae- 
cord, what cer- 
tainly agrees no 
more with the 
Dean's account, 
than what I have 
already related 
I | agrees with the 
_ | Dean's ſaying, that 
| Mr. Ruddall told 
this, in 1779, on 
he proſpect pro- 
| curing à gratuity of 
ten pounds for Chat- 
| | rerton'smother, from 
la. gentleman who 
came to Briſtol in 
| order 10 collect in- 
formation concerning 


_ | the ſon's hiflory, 


$5 


* 


N 


ty 3. 


le ſays alſo, that 
rohen Cbatterton had 


written on the parch- 
ment, he held it over 


the candle, to give it 


Ihe appearance of an- 
 liquily, which changed 
the colour of the ink, 
and made the  parch- 
ment appear black and 
a little contracted: be 
never ſaw: bim make 
any ſimilar attempt, 
nor was the parchment 
produced afterwards by 
Chatterton to him, or 
(as far as he knows) 


to any other perſon. 


From a perfect know- 
ledge of Chaiterton's 
abilities, he thinks him 
o have been incapable 
of wwriting the Battle 


; of 


If my memory | 
not only fails me 
now, but failed me 

| the ſame day, and 

has failed me ever 

ſince, Mr. Rud- 
dall will correct 
me. To him I 
appeal, and by 
him I muſt ſub- 
mit to be cor- 


Jrected. But on 


the goth of March 
AS I THINK, that 
he aſſiſted Chatter- 
ton in diſguiſing sx- 
VERAL pieces of 
| parchment with the 
appearances of age, 
juſt before ** the 
Account of paſſing 
the Bridge” appear- 


—_— 


ed 
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and he ſerupulouſſy 
kept his word till 
the year 1779; but, 
oN THE PROSPECT 
OF PROCURING A 
GRA- | 


(3) 


of Haſtings, or any 
of thoſe poems produced 
by him under the name 


of Rowley, nor does he 
remember that Chat- 
terton ever mention- 


ed Rowley's poems to 
him, either as origi- 
nal or the contrary; 


but ſometimes 


(though very rarely) 


intimated that he 


Was poſſeſſed of ſome 
valuable literary pro- 
ductions. Mr. Rud- 
dall bad promiſed. 

- Chatterton not 10 


reveal this ſecret, 


in Farley's Fournal; 
that after they bad 


made ſeveral expe- 


riments, Chatterton 


aid, * this will do,” 


now F will black 
THE parchment : 

that whether be told 

him at the time what 


| THE parchment was 
be could not remem- 
ber; that he be 


ChattertonblackTuE 


1 — but that 


| Chatterton told bim, 
after the “Account 


/ paſſing be Bridge 


had appeared in 
the News - paper, 


that THE parchment. 


which be had Black- 


ed and diſguiſed, af- 


FE o: 
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GRATUITY OF TEN| po their experi« 
POUNDS FOR CHAT-| ments, was what 
TERTON'S MOTHER | he had ſent to the | 
FROM A GENTLE- printer containing 
MAN WHO CAME TO he Account. x 
BRISTOL IX oRDER| 
' TOCOLLECT INFOR-| 
| MATION CONCERN- 
ING HER SON'S His-| 
'ToRY, he thought 
ſo material a benefit | 
to the family would 
fully juſtify him for 
divulging a fſecret| 
by which no perſon| 
now living could be 
a ſufferer.“ 


** % E. 7 

Having laid this account before the Res- 
der verbatim as 1 find it in Mr. WAR TOx's 
Enquisy, I think it my duty to mention, 
as I wiſh to conceal nothing, that in re- 
_ gard to what Mr. Croft has ſtated from 
. . 


— 7 
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The Reverend Dr. Milles, in his edi- 


= tion of On, S TR P. 454. has pre- 


ſented | 


N 0 T E. | 
memory, I have been informed, and upon 5 
the moſt unqueſtionable authority, that there 
is a letter of Mr. Ruddall's extant on this 
very ſubject, written to a friend of his. In 


| this he perſeveres in his firſt aſſertion, that 


he never ſaw Chatterton attempt this mode of 


giving what he conceived to be the appear- 
ance of antiquity ta more than one piece of 
_ parchment, However, admitting the utmoſt. 
' that has been advanced, I beg leave to add 


a few remarks on the occaſion, as ſome have 


thought this tranſaktion of n 8 


WO 


If Mr. Ruddall 3 fave Chatterton 


write on parchment and hold it over a can- 


dle, to give it the appearance of antiquity; I 
do not ſee who can or ought to pretend to 
diſpute a plain fact. But granting Mr. R 
actually ſaw him take even ſeveral pieces of 
parebment, and give them what he con- 


ceived to be the appearance of antiquity; | 


* would os What were the ſubjects of 


che ſe 


0 
ſented us with aletter from Mr. Talsriz- 


THWAITE, 
* OT K. 


cheſe parchments ? > Were they 0 of - poetry, N 
or in proſe? Did they bear any reſem- 
blance to thoſe actually in Mr. Barret's 
hands? Were they ſimilar to any of real an- 
tiquity? Did they paſs for ancient ones witk 
any perſon ? or Were they ever ſeen by any 


one whatſoever, but Mr. Ruddall ? Nothing 5 


is ſpecified but . the Account of the cere- 
monies at opening the Bridge,” and that too 
after it had been publiſhed in the Briſtol | 
Journal ; and Mr. Ruddall confeſſes he knew 
nothing of the ſubjects of the parchments, 
even allowing there to have been sxvERAL 
pieces of parchment, according to Mr, Croft's 
account from memory. The very appear- 
ances produced by Chatterton's holding the 
parchment over the candle, namely, the con- 
traction of the parchment, and the change of the 
colour of the ink, are not judged to be diſcri- 
minating marks of antiquity by thoſe who are 
converſant in thoſe ſubjeQs : and finally, 1. 
would aſk, Is it poſſible to produce the genuine 
appearance of angqaity in any piece of 
* 


( 42) 


THWAITE, Which contains many curious 


* 


and 
NO T E. 
parchment, by holding it over a candle in 


| any: manner whatſoever. 


A complete litt of i original parchments; _ 
which were given to Mr. Barret by Chatter- 
ton, and which he has now in his hands, 


was communicated by that gentleman to Dr. 


Milles, 241 is as follows: 2 


| Milles s „ Rowley, page 438. 
The Song to Ella, with the challenge to 


Lydgate and the Anſwer. This poem was 


ſent by Mr. Barret to a friend, and is un- 
— loft. 


Canynge s Feaſt, a eng 


The firſt thirty- fix lines of the Storic of 
William n. 


"= The Yellow Roll, containing an account 


| of the origin of * in England, 
and | 


WE —- 
and intereſting particulars. The ſub- | 
| . 


NOTE 


; * of che eic in Gan s cabi- 


net. This alſo was lent with the ſong 
to Ella, by Mr. Barret to a friend, and 


is loſt, 


2. The purple Roll, chirtoes: inches by ten, 


containing an Account of particular 


Coins, and the ſecond and third Sections 

of Turgotus's Hiſtory of Briſtol. N. B. 

The firſt Section above quoted is alſo 
_ extant in Chatterton's own hand, but 


the original does not appear. 


; 3. Vita Burtoni, a parchment roll, N 
eight inches long, and four broad, very 
__ Cloſely written; containing an account 


of Sir Simon de Burton, and his re- 
building Redelift church. 


2 4+ Knights Templars Church; a Hiſtory of 


its foundation, &c. 


1 15 ; St. Mary's Church of the Port ; a Hiſtory i 
olf it from its foundation, ending with 


the verſes on Robert Canynge. 


V Roll of Bartholomew $ "oP with a Liſt 5 


3 of che Prior. 8 


5 5 


; 2 


ta) 


Nance of it, as far as I conceive, amounts 
to this: Fe 
| Mr "= 
wore. 
| 7 An Account of the Chapel and Houſe of 
© Calendaries; a drawing of the chapel, 
3 and underneath an explanation of it. 
8. Ella's Chapple. No drawing, except of 
the Kiſt of Ella, but there | Is an account 
"of its foundation. £4 
9. St. Mary Magdalen” $ Chapel. 'A draw 
wm only. . 
10. Grey Friars Church. A drawing only. 
11. Drawing of three monumental Inſerip- 
tions. 
12. Ancient Monument IT 
Ke | delineations, 
13. Leſſer and Greater St. John" 8: * a 
rude delineation, 
14. Several Drawings of the Caſtle of Bristol 
15. Strong Hold of the Caſtle: a drawing. 
And account of its foundation, by Ro- 
bert Earl of Glouceſter, and Site thereof. 
16. Old Wall of Briſtol; mere drawings. 
17. Carne of Robert Curthoſes Mynde in 
Caaſtle ſteed: a drawing or figure, with 
the words Carne, &c. underneath. 


\c Rudhall: : mere 
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Mr. TisrIETRwalr informs us, 
| thavby. means of his intimacy with a Mr, 
Tromas Pnilirs,  fometime an aſſiſ- 
tant maſter in Coulſton's Charity-ſchool 
in Briſtol, he formed a connection with 
Chatterton then on the foundation there; 
about the end of the year 1763. Mr, 
Thiſtlethwaite thinks that Chatterton 
did not pen a ſingle couplet during the 
firſt three years of his acquaintance with 
him, nor had he at that time formed 
any exalied idea of the boy's abilities. — 


| In the ſummer of che year 1764 Chat- 
terton informed Mr. Thriſtlethwaite, 
that he was in poſſeſſion of certain old 
| manuſcripts which had been found depo- 
ſited in a cheſt in Redclift Church, and 
that he had lent one or two of them to 
Mr. Philips before-mentioned. a Mr, 
Philips, (who was of a poetical turn 
himſelf) a few days. after ſhewed one of 
them on parchment or vellum to Mr. 
Thiſtlethwaite, who is confident that it 
Was sche poem entituled Elenoure and Fuga, 

after- 


afterwards publified in the To 


own and 
Country Magazine for 1769. Mr. Thiſ- 
tlethwaite ſays, the parchment or vel- 
lum appeared to have been cloſely pared 
round the margin, for what purpoſe, or 
by what accident, he knows not; but 
the words were entire and unmutilated. 
As the writing was yellow and pale, as 
Mr. Thiſtlethwaite conceives, by age, 
Mr. Philips had with his pen traced and 
gone over ſeveral of the lines, which, as 
well as Mr. Thiſtlethwaite's recollection 
ſerves, were written in the manner of 
proſe, without any regard to punctua- 
tion. Yet nevertheleſs, they could not 
make out the full meaning and ſcope 
of the whole, from their ignorance of 
the characters, manners, language and 


orthography of the age i in which che lines 
were written. TD 


In the e of the year 1968, in 
divers viſits that Mr. Thiſtlethwaite 
made to Chatterton, (while he was at Mr. 


a Lam- 


oo 
Lambert's) he found him employed in 
copying Rowley, from what he then con- 
ſidered, and does ſtill conſider, as un- 
doubted originals. He is of opinion, 
that Chatterton received aſſiſtance in 
_ explaining the old terms, from the 
gloſſary to Chaucer; and he thinks he 
once ſaw him with Skinner's Etymo- 
logicon Linguæ Anglicanæ. Mr. Thiſ- 
tlethwaite perfectly remembers to have 
read ſeveral n copied from . 3 
Deatbe of Sir Charles Bawdin, the o- 
riginal of which then lay before him; 
but, that he thinks the language, as he 
then ſaw it, was much more obſolete 
than in the preſent editions of that beau- 
wy _ . | 


3 Thiſtlethwaite 1 = 
3 Chatterton was aſked for the origi- 
nals of thoſe pieces, (ſince publiſhed in 
Chatterton's Miſcellanies, ſuch as the 


imitations of Oſſian, &c.) he heſitated 


not to confeſs, at they were merely 
* 


' EVI - 
the offspring and invention of his own 


fancy. But whenever he was queſtioned 
as to the authenticity of the poems at - 
tributed to Rowley, his declaration was 
invariably and uniformly in ſupport of 
their antiquity and the ——— f 
heir author m rn 


Ni, Thiflethwaite Ae 1 had 
Chatterton been the author of the poems 
attributed to Rowley, ſo fat from ſecre- 
ting ſuch a circumſtanꝭe, he would have 
made it his firſt and tis greateſt pride: 
as all who were acquainted with him 
will readily admit, that vanity and an 
inordinate thirſt after praiſe eminently 
diſtinguiſhed his character. Mr. 'Thif- 
tlethwaite is of opinion, that the immo- 
rality of Chatterton's life has been pk 5 
gravated far beyond the truth: 
whatever be the ſtate of he N = 


point, the zeal of Mr. Thiſtlethwaite's 
regard for the memory of his friend, 
deſerves our approbation or our excuſe. 
4 | — I 


tay ) 
Por my eam pat, I ain” inclited to heir 
that the end of this unfortuinste, inge 
nious and much-lamented youth, was of 
that dresdful Rind; to Which the ſcenes 
vf unnatural Atheifm apd ichmatute de- 
bauchery have an almoſt neceſſary ten- 
dency. His ſpirit was impatient of con- 
troul, con ſcious of undeſerved and un- 
accountable neglect; tilt at laſtz pride, 
melancholy and ſcepticiſm wrought upon 
his powers; and having done theit 
perfect work, hurried him n ene 
ne mm and without TIE 
(583 10-0281 7: 5 

5 Tuts is * State e ef och Eviderice 1 
has been procured, relative to Rowley's 
| Poems, which I have endeavoured to place 
in a clear” point of view. I have purpoſely 

avoided entering into a diſcuſſion of the 
minutiæ of Chatterton's life, his adventu- 
ring turn among bookſellers and political 
pamphlet- writers, with other trifles, 
which I deem either foreign to the in- 
veſtigation, or ſerving only to embarraſs 
WHV'˙Pl˖ and 


and beyilder out thoughts, when direc 
to the n Wan. | 


1 think hat . 5 ns in 


diſputably proves the exiſtenee of many 
of the pürchments in queſtion, and of 


the contents of ſome of them. Had 


they conſiſted of plain proſe narrations, 
or merely of ſuch events as had not hi- 


therto come to light; had they treated 
of anecdotes, armorial bearings, ancient 


records or fimilar points of antiquity, 
8. much doubt whether any queſtion 
would have been raiſed of their authen- 
ticity. But what a different object i 18 
preſented to our contemplation | we be- 
hold a poetical fabric, perfect in all its 
parts, riſing from an abyſs of darkneſs 
and obſcurity, whoſe foundation is ſolid, 
and whoſe ſuperſtrudtugg i is elegant. It 
5 ſeems as if the Spirit of Poetry had choſen | 


it for his ſecret reſidence. Fin #77 358 
Men, 


CHF 

| Men, like Mr:de Voltaire, ma may deed : 
Kite at contending Commentators, and 
may talk with ſome degree of pleaſantry 
ol what that lively writer calls, The Spirit 
of Bhs beleoten 100008 e . 

ure. 8 EN 


2 


+ 400 ne T4 815 = ; | 
ſors mne is one caving; ad! to 
joke is another. Let e polleſs, its 


: * The paſſage 1: allude te to is ks lowing, 
taken from the exordium of a little treatiſe 
which Voltalre, for reaſons beſt known to 
himſelf, choſe to entitle, La Defence de mon 
| Ondle; the ſentence contains & juſt and good- 
| Humoured ſatire on the rage of ſyſtem when 
purſued without judgement, but falls impo- 
tent from the ſhield oppoſed to it by real 
learning. Quand Monſieur Guignes fit 
e deſcendre les Chinoiſes des Egyptiens, 

ec quand 11 pretendit que PEmpereur de la 
«, Ia Chine 77 etait viſiblement le Roi d' E- 
* gypte Me nes, en changeant nes en u, & me 
„en y (quoique Menes ne ſoit pas un nom 
© Kerrtien. mais Grec) mon Oncle alors 
| E 2 ES © ſe 
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propef department, and trüth has at all 
times defied the power of ridicule. The 
difficulries attending this queſtion are, 
doubtleſs, very great: nor can they even 
be underſtood in their full extent, with. 
dut much patient examination. Vet 
when we | conſider the nature and com- 
plexion of our umderſtandings, and 
bow wonderfolly- they. vary g that what 
is proof with one, appears only in the 
light of conjecture With another; we 
ſnould not be too haſty in drawing our con- 
cluſions... Neither names, nor party, nor 
authority, nor prejudice, nor eonjecture, 
ſhould influence ſuck minds as deem the 
enquiry intereſting. In every concern, 
an honeſt mind is bound thus to act: 
to propoſe his doubts for doubts, and 5 


is opivions for opting. * e 
n r 
* e permit vne petite raiſlerie-innocente, 
4 Jaquelle d'ailleurs ne devait point affaiblir 
* Peſprit de charits entre deux Interpretes Chinzis, 
Car au fond mon Onele eftimait fort Mon. 
« ſieur Guignes.“ Si fic omnia. 


1 


Ca )y 
If any perſon conſiders: this queſtion 
as à matter of mere amuſement, and 
not of any ſerious importance, he ſays 
no more of it than may, wich equal juſ- 
tice, be affirmed of every other mere lite- 


rary ſubject. Vet even in this point of 
view it deferves no common regard. It 


is a national ſubject, and adminiſters . | 


many an intereſting topic to our diſcuſſion 
in the antiquities of our own language, 
manners and cuſtoms. I would further 


ſuggeſt, as a general apology; that we 


and all of our fellow-creatures ſtand in 
ſuoch frequent need of relaxation from 
more ſerious concerns, that he who can 
increaſe the ſtock of harmleſs pleaſure, 
and furniſh out an intellectual feaſt, 
from the depths of literature, the receſſes 
of harmony, the power of the pencil, 
or the creation of poetry, is a member 
of ſociety more intrinſically uſeful and 
reſpectable, than we may at firſt imagine. 
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( 34 ) To 
Employment and exerciſe are neceſſary 
for every Being. There is an energy, 


an active principle in the human mind,. 
vhich muſt operate viſibly or in ſecret, 


and have its peculiar object. Unfor- 
tunately for us, the nature of that object. 


too often becomes indifferent when. once 


the paſſions are ſuffered to interfere. It; 


is not then the ſubject, but the affections; 
not the end propoſed, but the pleaſure 


of eontention. Any thing will ſerve; 
the ſtruggles for forms of government, 


he ſubtleties of Theology or Metaphyſics, 
the Homo- ouſion and the Homai-ouſion, 


the Sleep of the Soul, Space and Time, 


the Epiſtles of Phalaris or the Poems of 
Rowley, may be, and are fully ſufficient to 


E 4 - 2 


diſplay. the internal nature of man, and 
teelingly perſuade him what he is. * 


Perhaps indeed every ſubject, which 

requires à train of argument, in ſome 
meaſure promotes the end of our being; 
and by informing the underſtanding, has 


Cy 


2 tehdency to correct the heart. If By 
impartially conſider that all the accu- 
mulated volumes of ſound reaſoning and 
juſt criticiſm never yet formed, poſſibly 
never aſſiſted, a PoE ; that all the inſti- 
tutions of eloquence never yet conferred 
the gift of ſpeech, or taught an Ox ATroR 
to wield at will the paſſions of man; we 
may be inclined to queſtion what ſpecu- 


lations can prove of any real utility. Vet 
no one who diſcourſes with propriety on 


the drama or the epic or ſimilar * points, 
is deemed wholly an uſeleſs writer: it is 
always of ſome importance to reduce un- 
der the rules of legitimate reaſoning thoſe 
ſubjects which ſeem abandoned to the 
caprice of taſte. Why then ſhould theſe 
enquiries into the Poems attributed iq 


* It is impoffible for a lover of Poetry, in 
its genuine ſenſe and character, to forget 
TE Ess Av on THE LIFE AND WRITINGS 
or Porz,“ which muſt always be read with 
ppgular entertainment and inſtruction, =» 
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we conſicber the various topics'they 


SECTION u. 
INTERNAL EVIDENCE. 


Diſputantium fervor & partium ſtudium 
rebus per ſe chris nubem & caliginem obdu- 
cunt, dum undique conguifitis laqueis alter alterum 
irretive & abſurdis involvere conatur. Si autem tu 
meæ, vel ego tuæ opinioni aſſentior, perinde 

eſt Veritatem quærentibus, dummodo illius 
potior habeatur ſententia, que verior, & 5 
ca confentiamus. „ ; 

D Lockn pid. ad Limborch. | 


ec 0 N * E N . i 
E 
SECTION THE SECOND. 


Diverſry ot nt in all matters of . 


Taſte, in particular of Poetry; and in a 
peculiar manner of ſuch Poetry, as that now 
in diſpute.— Arguments AGAINST the Authen- 


zticity of the Poems attributed to Rowley, 
under the following Heads, _1. Style, Com- 
poſition and Sentiment. 2. Metre. 3. An- 
cient Language. 4. Hiſtorical Alluſions and. 
the Learning contained in the Poems. f. 


Compariſon of Chatterton's own Poems with 


thoſe attributed to Rowley. Arguments rox 


their Authenticity under the ſame Heads. 


J 


ESSAY, '& 


8 HS 5 nnn, 


IN al moſt every 8 N which 
1 is ſubmitted either to judicial deciſion, 
or to the arbitration of taſte, men are 
diſpoſed to view the arguments offered 
in ſupport of a particular opinion in 
different lights, whence neceſſarily ariſes 
a diverſity of judgment. But the human 
mind is too os accuſtomed, either from 

impatience of delay, or from want of 
proper ſkill, or more commonly from 

inattention and idleneſs, to give a haſty 
aſſent or diſſent to ſubjects and propoſi- 
tions, even where clear demonſtrative 
proofs and certain knowledge may, if 


| ſought : after with * be obtained. Z 
a 


__ accidental 


N 60 ) | 
td Literature, the various wddef t 


dur purſuits, and the particular caſt 
which our minds may have received from 


, Tender it an 
E to expect an ; uniformity of 


In Pocty this 18 peculiarly remark- 
able: but if we would for a moment 
confider what criterion each man ſets up 
for himſelf, the wonder would oe 
Tf the compoſition is ſuch, as intereſts 
the paſſions and applies to the feelings 
of the heart, the general voice of man- 
kind will acknowledge its excellence, 
But if i it Propoſes to elevate the fancy by 
the power of fiction and the ſublimity of 
imagery, It is vain for an authorto hope 
for * but from che intelligent. | 


3p mention Poetry, as among a all the 
arts and. inventions of men, which enno- 
ble or embelliſh life, there is no one 
which, under ſome of its diverſified 

forms, 


6 6 5 
bone, has more ſtrongly attracted the 
notice of every rank and underſtanding, 
Whatever is uncommon in this art, na- 
turally excites curioſity, and calls forth 
the erudition and ſagacity of eritics. In 
the learned languages much time has 
been expended and abilities exereiſed in 
ſettling» the text of the ancient bards, 
and diſplaying their beauties and defects. 
But, now ſince almoſt all that human abi- 
reſtoring theſe valuable remains of ge- 

nuine cornpofition to their original per- 
fection and purity, the learned of our 

own nation have with great propriety 
turned their induſtry to the illuſtration of 
thoſe authors,“ whoſe names have made 
the name of England famous, where- 
ever the influence of literature is felt 
throughout the world. It is now no 
longer A fatire on us that we have neg- 
lected our national authors, and all the 


{66 Ring theſe” may de mentioned, the 
edition of — * 2 and Stee- 


vens; 


charms and excellencits whe our Ms latis 
| OR" 3 g JE IS E 12 Ae 81 Ix a | J + ; on 


-F; 27S 4 i QOATTIQINDGTD. .- | 
an home adendoin be. a matter bat - 
forpriſs, that the publication of the 
Poems attributed to Rowley ſhould 
have ſounded an alarm amongſt us, and 
rouſed the active ſpeculations of every 
otary to antiquity, ſcience and poetry. 
We already know the various ſucceſs 
with which this conteſt has been carried 
on, and the reſpectable names which 
have been engaged in it. The books 
which have been compoſed on this ſub- 
ject are numerous, of great learning and 
"ingenuity; but thoſe of the higheſt 
eſtimation are perhaps of a bulk rather 
too formidable and replete with erudi- 
tion too abſtruſe, to attract general atten- 


* þ #4 , 


8 Mr. Warton' 8 Hiſtory of Engliſh 
Beh Chaucer's Canterbury Tales, by Mr. 
Tyrwhitt; Beaumont and Fletcher by Mr. 
Colman; and the Relics of Ancient Poetry by 
Dr, . 55 
tion. 


( 6 . 
tion. It is therefore my intention in this 

place to deliver with the utmoſt fidelity, 
accuracy and conciſeneſs in my power, he 
principal Arguments of Internal Evidence, 
| Which have been urged For and AGAINST 
the authenti city of the Poems in quel- 

tion. I ſhall give them diveſted ” the 
 Nftrations they Have received, as the 
| various topics introduced would require 
volumes to diſcuſs them; and as they 
have already been treated in thoſe books 

to which the curious reater _ eafily 

have recourſe.” 9 


| Ta6sz who maintain that the Poems 
attributed to Rowley, are the production 
of the eighteenth and not of the fifteenth 
century, and that they were compoſed 
by Thomas Chatterton, ſupport their 
- 6pinion by the following arguments. 
we? contend, in „ * 


Srirx, 


D939 .- 
$#f1/#, Couroarittbs' ind S urturbf! 


N e, theſe 88 Py A per- 
fection in all the different departments of | 
good, compoſition, das muſt have, been 


2414 


the, reſult, of a long eſtabliſhment at of the 


3 arts and habits of writing; a = pt the 


ſtanzas have ſuch A, brilliancy 28 did not 
appeat in our poetry till the middle of 
the, preſent century. That, gur old 
Eng lich poets are minute and particular: 
| Bi not deal in. abſtraftion and general 
exhibition, but dwell on realities. That, 
even in the narrative or deſcriptive, the 
writer of theſe Poems adopts ideal 
terms and artificial modes of telling 4 
fact, and too frequently falls into metas 
phor, metaphyſical imagery, and inci- 
dental perſonification. That, his propen- 
ſity to perſonification. is indulged. to a 
great extent, and ſome of his allegorical 
perſonages are delineated on too large a 
ſcale for the fimplicity of a remote peri- 
od, and are often ſuperior to thoſe of 
Sackville 


= modern words and modern formularieg 


0 65 FY * 
Sackville and Spenſer. That, Thete e is no 
regular tragedy in the Engliſh language 
extant, printed prior to that entitled Gor- 
boduc. That, Superiority of genius never 
yet produced a perfect model in the in fan- 
cy of compoſition. That Poetry, like other 
ſciences, has its gradual acceſſions and 
improvements, is influenced by the con- 
dition of ſociety, aſſumes accidental and 


arbitrary forms, and i is ſubject to new 
and peculiar modifications. That, A 


continued tenour of diſparity, not ſo 
much in the ſtile as in the ſentiment, is - 
a ſtriking characteriſtic of the old Engliſh 
poetry, and that the bad predominates. 
| That, Our ancient poets abound in un- 
natural conceptions, ſtrange imagina- 
tions, capricious extravagancies, and 
eren in the moſt ridiculous incon- 
ſiſtences, which are not diſcoverable in 
theſe poems. Ta, They abound with 


of expreſſion, even with whole lines and 
paragraphs not to be diſtinguiſhed from 
SON CC 
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the campolitions of the preſent day; and, 


That, the Franſcriber has modernized ſo 


much of the ancient verſes, (if ever 
there were any) as to leave very little of 
the original, HS 


| As to METRE, they are of opinion; 
That, The ſtanza of the old Engliſh poets 


is moſt commonly formed of lines of 


the ſame ſyſtematic alternation of rbyme; 
but that in theſe poems we ſometimes: 
| find that devious and irregular meaſure 
called the Pindaric, which was never 


known till Cowley's time. That, The 


Rtanza in which Alla, Godwin, the 


Tourhament and other poems in | this 


collection are written, conſiſts of ten 


lines conſtructed of two quatrains rhy- 


ming alternately, and clofing with an 


Alexandrine, of which we have no ſpe- 


eimen in Chaucer, or Lydgate, or Gower, 


and that neither of them ever cloſe with 


; " Alexandrine. That, Spenſer firſt ec- 


tended | 
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tended the bld octave ſtanza to nine: 
verſes, cloſing with the Alexandrine, to 
which Prior afterwards added a tenth 
Ine, preſerving the Alexandrine cloſe; 
which laſt poet they conceive to have 
been the model to the author of the 
poems in queſtion, in this particular. 
That, The truth of accent, or legi- 
timacy of cadence which uniformly 
marks the termination of the lines, 
and which prevails in theſe poems, 
is far ſuperior to that of all the ſuppoſed 
Rowley's cotemporaries. That, There 
are no polyſyllabic terminations of the 
verſe with which our ancient poets a- 
bound; and laſtly, That, the rythmical 
harmony is totally different from theirs. 
As to Axcikxr LANGUAGE, they 
khink; Tbat, The ancient language of 
theſe poems is affected and unnatural, 
and that antiquated expreſſions are en- 
grafted on the preſent modes of ſpeech. 
ee] The dietion and verfifieation are 
(SFO 2 85 'F "png at 
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at perpetual | variance, as the author 18 
ſometimes as ſmooth and mellifluous as 


Dryden and Pope, and yet more ob- 
ſcure and inexplicable than Gower or 
Chaucer. That, The author of theſe 


poems appears to have borrowed his 
language from gloſſaries and etymolo- 
gical Engliſh lexicons, and not from 
life and practice. That, we obſerve in 


theſe poems a factitious ancient diction, 


at once obſolete and heterogeneous, 


anomalous in every reſpect, ſuch as 
could never have been in uſe at any æra 
of antiquity; ſuch as is not tranſmitted 


by any ancient Engliſh author; and part 


of which moſt certainly would have been 
| almoſt as little underſtood three centuries 


ago as at preſent. 


As to H ISTORICAL ALLUSIONS, and the 
LEARNING contained inthe Poems, they 
apprehend; That, Theſe are by no means of 
ſo recondite a nature as many have main- 
tained; but that Chatterton might have 
. been 


CRT 
been ſupplied with ſuch information from 
books by no means uncommon, ſuch 
as Hollingſhed, Fox, Fuller's Church 
Hiſtory, and others of a ſimilar nature. 
That, Deep learning has been miſtaken 
for general reading. That, In theſe 
poems there is no Gothic learning, ſuch 
as the the pedantry of a prieſt in the fif- 
teenth century could have exhibited; no 

alluſions to the claſſics of the dark ages, 
as Ariſtotle, Boethius, the Fathers, &c. 
whereas our ancient writers are perpe- 
tually ſhewing their ſmall ſtock of learn- 
ing by quotation in ſeaſon and out of 
ſeaſon, That, Though theſe poems a- 
bound with beautiful ſentences and il- 
luſtrations of morality, yet there is no 
Religion in them, that is, no prolix devoti- 
onal epiſodes which mark the poetry of 
Rowley's age. That, They are not inter- 
ſperſed with texts of ſcripture, and ad- 
dreſſes to the ſaints and the Holy Virgin, 
but to ſuch allegorical divinities as truth, 
content and others of Pagan original. 
5 OO That, 
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That, There are no alluſions to old ro- 


mances, ſuch as the atchievements of 


chivalry, Arthur's round table, Sir Triſ- 


tram or Charlemagne with his twelve 


peers, which were the favourite and 
eternal topics of alluſion in this period. 
That, The Greek language was either not 
taught, or not cultivated in England in 


Edward the Fourth's reign, and that it 


would be difficult to prove that the ſup- 


poſed Rowley could have ſeen the Iliad 


of Homer, either in the original or in 


a a proſe tranſlation, and yet it is conceived 


that the author of theſe poems had no 
inconſiderable knowledge of Homer's 


works, That, If ſuch a poet as Rowley 


bad really exiſted, he could not have 


been neglected or forgotten, for ſo long 


a time, and that fome cotemporaty 


Writer would have taken notice of him; 


and finally, that the ſuppoſition that 


ſuch a collection of poems ſhould ſubſiſt 


only in one copy, and that too unſeen, 
| ; | un- 


N ) 


unknown, nor ever once tranſcribed for 
ſo my a period, 1s incredible. 


WY to THE COMPARISON OF Suan 
TERTON'S OWN POEMS WITH THOSE 
ATTRIBUTED To RowLEY, they think; 
That, The boaſted inequality of the 
former is by no means to be allowed, 
That, If there. is an inequality, yet the 
ſame hand appears in both; and this 
inequality is eaſy to be accounted for, 
as Chatterton laviſhed all his powers, 
when ia a ſtate of eaſe and unembaraſſed 
in his circumſtances, on the counterfeit 
Rowley, but that his Miſcellanies were 
the offspring of Indigence, laconvenience 
| and Diſtraction. | 


Taz Advocates 1 FOR "oh 0 | 
of the Poems attributed to Rowley, m_ 
to the following effect | 


{Ak to.STYLE, COMPOSITION and SENTI- 
MENT „they conceive; That, Though theſe 
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in our ancient Engliſh authors, which 


<9) 


poems certainly exhibit ſuch an unifor- 
mity of excellence, as is rarely, or rather 
never to be found in the works now extant. 


written in the fifteenth century; yet, 


when we compare any compoſition with 


another of the ſame or a prior age, the 


difference ſubſiſting is not always a diffe- 
rence reſulting from time, but often 


from ſituation, taſte and judgment. 


That, A perfect model may be produced 
even in the infancy of compoſition, as 


ſuch an inſtance is actually to be 
found in the literary annals of the moſt 
learned nation that ever exiſted. That, 


Though we may have no regular Engliſh 


tragedy extant, printed prior to Gorbo- 


duc, yet it does not therefore follow, 


that no one ever was written, though 


from peculiar circumſtances it might 


never have been publiſhed. That, Even 


allowing all the abſurdities, inconſiſten- 


cies, diſparities, and every other defect 


have 
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have been ſo forcibly diſplayed and urged, 
yet, that perfect taſte and judgment, the 
habits of diſcrimination,, of ſelection 
and rejection, are the reſult of long 
experience in the art of writing; and 
that ſuch taſte and judgment is exhi- 
bited in theſe poems, as it is impoſſible 
could have been attained by a youth of 
Chatterton's age, ſituation and circum- 
ſtances, or by any young man whatſoe- 
ver, at ſo early a period of life. Wat, 
It is by no means probable that Chat- 
terton made ſuch great and frequent al- 
terations, as entirely to have changed the 
ſubſtance of the poems, or the formation 
of the verſe, but that what he did, pro- 
ceeded from a neceſſity of ſupplying f 
what was deficient, or from conjecture 
when the words were not ſufficiently le- 
gible in the ancient manuſcript. 


As to Mzrxx, they are of opinion 5 
| That, In all languages the modes and 
8 mcaſures of verſe were originally in- 


vented 8 


„bn 
vented and adopted from accidental 
circumſtances, and according to the 
various taſte of the various authors of 

eminence in ſucceeding periods. That, 
Some meaſures, from a conceived pro- 
Priety in them, though wholly arbitrary, 
have been aſſigned to great and lofty 
ſubjects, ſuch as the heroic and the dra- 
matic, and others again to inferior ſub- 
jects, ſuch as the elegiac and paſtoral. 
That, Very early in the Engliſh Poetry, 
there are inſtances of a great variety of 
meaſures uſed by authors, fome prior to, 
and others cotemporary with the ſup- 
poſed Rowley, ſuch meaſures as the oc- 
rave ſtanza formed from the Ottava Rima 
of the Italians, the ſeven-lined ſtanza, 
or Rithm Royal, the deca-ſyllabic and 
octo-ſyllabic couplet, and the ſtanza of 
ten lines uſed by Chaucer in one of his 
ſmaller poems. That, It is by no means 
improbable, that Rowley might have 
introduced the Alexandrine verſe at the 
'Y / | „ cole 
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eloſe of the ſtanza, though he was not 
the inventor of that ſpecies of verſe, 
which was uſed by Pierce, Plowman in 
his viſions. That, The poly-ſyllabic: 

cloſe of the verſe, and the falling of the 
rhyme on the penultima or ante-penul- 
tima ſyllable is not ſo very common 
among our ancient authors as has been 
aſſerted. That, Though the uniformity, 
of the rhyme in Rowley's verſe and the. 
continuance of the harmonic cadence are 
certainly ſuperior to the productions ob 
his age; yet, that our ancieat poets: 
furniſh abundant inſtances of modern 
cadences and harmonious lines, though 
thinly ſcattered in proportion to the 
bulk of their writings: which circum- 
ſtance however demonſtrates what may 
be called a capability in our language at 
a very early period, That, In all the 
annals of the Poetry of all modern na- 
tions, 'the Engliſh, Italian, French, 
Spaniſh and Portugueſe, there is abſo- 
lutely no ſuch compoſition extant as a 

3 „„ 
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Tragedy written throughout in any one N 


of the various ſtanzas above-mentioned, 


ſupported regularly and without inter- 
mifſſion, (ſave in the Introduction to the 


Minſtrel's Songs) except the Tragedy 
of Ella in the ten-lined ſtanza. That, 
From the arbitrary origin of all mea- 
ſures, it by no means follows, be- 


cauſe neither Gower, nor Chaucer, nor 
Luydgate, nor their cotemporaries ever 

uſed the ten lined ſtanza with the rhymes 
diſpoſed like Rowley's and cloſing with 
an Alexandrine, that 7herefore neither 
Rowley nor any other author of taſte in 
that age, could not or did not either 
adopt or invent it. 


As to AxciExT LANGUAGE they con- 
ceive; That, The Poems of Rowley are 
written in a provincial dialect, accor« 


ding to the idiom of the people, in whoſe 
country the author reſided and was pro- 
bably born. That, the inflexion and or- 
thography of words in ſo remote a pe · 


riod | is a matter of very great uncertainty. | 
7 V at 


8 
pat, the grammar of the ancient En- 
gliſh language affords many inſtances of 
want of preciſion. That, Many words ob- 
jected to, as not exiſting in any author 
whatſoever but Rowley, are actually 
found in other writers, ſome prior to, 
ſome cotemporary with, and ſome poſ- 
terior to his age; all of which the di- 
ligence of future commentators may 
probably diſcover. That, Many of thoſe 
words cannot be found in thoſe gloſſa- 
ries and dictionaries to which Chatterton 
had acceſs, That, Chatterton has ac- 
tually given a falſe interpretation of 
.many terms in theſe poems. That, There 
is no ground for ſuppoling that he coin- 
ed theſe words without an abſurdity. 
That, As to the inſertion of ſome words 
in theſe poems, prior to the ſuppoſed 
Rowley's age, it is no more than has 
been cuſtomary with all poets in all 
ages and nations. That, As to modern 
Phraſes and words, ſome of them were 
neceflarily introduced by Chatterton to 
ſupply the chaſms wherever the originals 
7 were 
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were deficient, and that even moſt of 
theſe modern terms may be paralleled 
in ancient authors. That, As to the 
language being ſo very intelligible, Au- 
thors prior to and ſome cotemporary 
with Rowley, furniſh many inſtances 
of as great eafe and fluency as in the pre- 
ſent age; in particular, his cotemporaty 
Lydgate thronghout his writings. 
As to HISTORICAL ALLUSIONS, 
und the LEARNING contained in theſe 
Poems, they are of opinion; That, Theſe 
poems abound with much uncommon 
and recondite erudition, which, upon ſo- 
ber examination, appears to have been 
impoſſible for a youth of Chatterton's 
age, ſituation and circumſtances to have 
attained, and could only have been the 
lot of a very ſuperior ſcholar. That, This 
learning cannot be reſolved into the idea 
of general reading, but muſt have been 
drawn from the original ſources of in- 
formation; in particular that many 
names of the Saxon Earls or Comites, 
} men- 


n 
mentioned in the Battle of Haſtings are to 
be found in no hiſtorian now extant, 
and are only diſcoverable in the Doomſ- 
day book, whoſe authority cannot be 
queſtioned, and to which Chatterton 
doubtleſs could not have had recourſe. 
That, The Greek language was cultiva- 
ted in the reign of Edward the fourth, 
and prior to that period in- England, as 
may be ſhewn from undoubted authority, 
and that the works of Homer and Xe- 
nophon, to inſtance no others, were then 
read. That, Many works of excellence 
in different languages, have been buried 
among duſt and. manuſcripts for ages, 
till ſome fortunate circumſtance has 
brought them forth to light. That, 
[Thouſands of learned and able men in al 
ages have lived and died in obſcurity, 
of the world unknowing and unknown, 
eitherfrom choice, or ſome peculiarity 
attending their fituation. That, As learn- 
ing in thoſe dark ages was principally 
eanfined to ecclefiaſtics, there is no ab- 
TEN? „ n 
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ſurdity in the idea of Rowley's profiet- 
ency in the Greek language, if it be ne- 
ceſſary to ſuppoſe that the author of 
theſe poems muſt have been acquainted 
with the works of Homer. | 


As to A COMPARISON OF THE POEMS 
ATTRIBUTED TO ROWLEY WITH THOSE 
WRITTEN BY CHATTERTON, they con- 
ceive; That, There is io greatan in equa- 


lity between them, that it is impoſſible 
for them to have been the work of the 
ſame author. That, The poems of Row- 
ley are uniformly ſupported in every 


attribute of juſt and legitimate compo- 


ſition; whereas in thoſe by Chatterton, 


though there are many bright and inge- 
nious thoughts in no inelegant verſifi- 


cation, yet that the whole are com- 
Poſed in ſo vague and deſultory a man- 
ner, with ſuch miſtakes in my thology 
and hiſtorical alluſions, with ſuch a 
want of deſign and regularity of con- 


duct in every part, as mark a very in- 
5 ferior 


("8 ) 


ferior perſon as a writer and as a ſcho- 
lar.“ That, Any one who ſeriouſly re- 
flects on the nature of compoſition and 
of the powers of the human mind, 


muſt eaſily perceive the ſource from 


whence theſe errors and inequalities 


ſprung. That, To ſpeak of Chatterton's 
having compoſed the Poems in diſpute, 


 wheniin a ſtate of eaſe and unembarraſſed 

in his circumſtances, is to ſpeak of a time 
which never was experienced by that 
unfortunate and ingenious youth; and 
finally, That, Every great author has a 
manner peculiar to himſelf, both in 

| ſtile and ſentiment, and that no adequate 


reaſon can be aſſigned, that the author 


of the Poems attributed to Rowley, 
could have been the author of The Miſ- 
cellanies, and of many other fimilar 


* Sunt omnia Adoleſcentis, non tam re et 


maturitste, quam ſpe et expectatione laudati. 


Cicero Orator, Sect, 30. 
ES ; Pro- 
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productions of Chatterton hitherto mY 
e | 


WA have now been laid before the 
reader, appear to be the Principal Argu- 
ments which the learned Advocates of 
either opinion have advanced in ſupport 
of their ſeveral 'pofitions. It will eaſily 
be perceived that each of them might 
have been extended to a conſiderable 
length; but it ſeemed to me, what- 
ever it might have been to others, a de- 
fideratum in this affair, that rather the 


ſum and ſubſtance of the whole ſhould 


be comprized in as few words as poſ- 
ſible, and exhibited at one view. There 


are other minuter conſiderations which 


the fertility of commentators will ſug- 


geſt from every page of ſuch fiogular 


compofitions as the Poems before us. 


But this would have been a boundleſs 


purſuit, and foreign to the defign of | 


this Eflay, I truſt that any one may now 


with 


„ 
with little difficulty and expence of 
time, review the principal arguments 
which I have juſt preſented to the reader 
detached from each other, and unem» 
darraſſed with ideas of leſs n 


Every man is . to his own in- 
ventions; and is diſpoſed to embrace 
thoſe arguments as of the greateſt effi- 
cacy, which he fancies he himſelf had 
previouſly diſcovered. This indeed is 

eminently true in a Controverſy of this 
nature, in which, upon every hypo- 
_ theſis, ideas can never be wanting, and 
will require great diſcrimination and 
arrangement. | 
| Ir is neceſſary to have an accurate 
view of the ſeveral component parts of 
any ſubject, and of their relation to the 
whole and to each other, before we can 
pronounce upon its merits. This in 
any caſe requires patient inveſtigation, 
_ whoſe low and filent operations ſeldom 
fall 
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fail of ſucceſs: but how few will ſubrhic 


to labour and unwearied attention. 
When any ſubject becomes faſhionable, 
and is ſubmitted to public diſcuſſion, 
we muſt expect adventurers daily to 
ariſe, and the preſs will groan under 
its burthen. It was probably a con- 
ſideration of this nature which prompt - 
ed a moſt ingenious writer and deep 
obſerver of mankind, to compoſe a 
chapter in which it is ſhewn, that it is 
poſſible for an Author not to write 
the worſe, for having ſome previous 

2 of the ſubject, about which he 
is to treat, 


However, the diverfity of opinion 
among men, ſhould above all things 
recommend to us caution, charity and 
diffidence; ſince the number of under- 
ſtandings formed to explore any latent 
truth, is comparatively ſmall. The real 
_ obſcurity indeed of many ſubjects is 
ſuch, as often obliges the greateſt men, 
after 


C085 ) 
after their utmoſt efforts, to acknowledge 
that the reſult of all their ſpeculations 
amounts but to this, that they know a 
little leſs than the reſt of mankind. Still 
ve are infinitely obliged to thoſe who will 
add their aſſiſtance to the common cauſe 
of Literature in whatever department, as 
all arts have a powerful, though often 
ynperceived, connection with each other. 
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Do os > adn 
_ SOME PARTICULAR ARGUMENTS | 
| WHICH H AVE. BEEN ADVANC ED, 
AND T H * 


o ν, 


4 Saturnien & le Syrien gcpuiſerent alors 
| @n conjectures ; mais après beaucoup de Rai» 
ſonnemens, fort ingenieux et ſort incertains, 
| FL EN FALLUT REVENIR AUX FAITS. | 
rs Voltaire n * 2. 
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8 I hope, that I have now pro- 
A. . duced every thing material in the 
various arguments which the Advocates 
of either opinion in this controverſy have 
enforced ; it is by no means unnatural | 
to conſider ſome few of them, and to lay 
before the Reader, what ſeems to me, a 
juſt concluſion from the whole. I am 
not conſcious of having ſuppreſſed any 
of the proofs which tend to eſtabliſh 
either part; and I have given the naked 
arguments, diveſted of thoſe ample illuſ- 
trations which they have received, and 
unſupported by the names of the learned 
"ww who firſt adyanced them. I 
therefore 


(90) 
therefore am induced to think, that there 
is at leaſt a point of view from which 


the curious ſpectator may contemplate 
the intire ſtructure, And here, what 


Mr. Locke recommends to thoſe who are 


willing to conduct their minds in the 
way of reaſon, is not wholly inappli- 
cable, or unworthy of our ſerious atten- 


tion. * Where a Truth, (ſays he,) is 


made out by one demonſtration, there 


0 needs no further Enquity; but in 
« Probabilities, where there wants de- 
©« monſtration to eſtabliſh the truth 
„ beyond doubt, there it is not enough 
* to trace one argument to its ſource, 
and obſerve its ſtrength or weakneſs; 


„but all the arguments after having 


«© been ſo examined on both ſides, muſt 
** be laid in balance one againſt another, 


te and upon the whole the n 
* determine its aſſent. “ 


= Locks ; Condy8 of the 'Underanding, 


Set, * 


; There 
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I There are ſome few ſelect arguments, 

on which I ſhall beſtow a curſory notice, 
and preſent them to the. reader's con · 
FOES” | 
„Tess who contend that the Poems 
are a forgery, reſolve all objections into 
the ſtrength and power of Chatterton's 
genius, I think it ſhould be conſidered, 
_ thatit is neceſſary to diſtinguiſh what is 
extraordinary from what is impoſſible: 
For though it is hard to aſſign any limit 
to the operations of the mind, yet the 
moſt vivid intellect is found to be pro- 
greſſive; and the power of Judgement, 
that power which ſeparates; rejects and 
combines, is ſeldom or never exerted in 
its full excellence, but at an age ſome- 
what advanced, and is then, I believe, 
the laſt effort of genuine abilities. 1 
have exalted ideas of what is called 
Genius; but J have exalted ideas alſo 

of the — of the province 
of 


1 1! 
of Reaſon, as well as of the es of 7 
Fancy. | | ; —Y 


kr is alſo with ſome ſurpriſe, that 1 
bear Chatterton ſpoken of as an Impoſtor 
in general, without one qualifying e ir- 
cumſtance. If he was one, he was ok 
fach a fingular nature as this world 
never before ſaw. Here is a Ty 
Impoſtor, one of the firſt Poets, ( 
vpon the ſuppoſition of his being The "99 
Author of Rowley's Poems) that any 
age ever knew, who did not reach his 

eighteenth year ere he expired; a boy of 
acknowledged vanity, yet refuſing to 
gratify it in an honourable manner, and 
_ eagerly graſping at it when ſcarce worth 
the having; conſtantly denying, except 
in the fingle inſtance of the firſt Part of 
the Battle of Haſtings, the fact where- 

with he is now charged, and that, with- 
out one motive of intereſt, without a 
| * of een, or of raiſing him 
ſelf 


. 
elf to fortune. I cannot reſolve all 
theſe - circumſtances into one general 
turn, a ſingularity of temper; I muſt 
have ſome adequate cauſe; I muſt per- 
ceive the agreement and diſagreement 
ol ideas before I acknowledge the power 
of truth. Surely, we may ſay with the 
learned Huet; gu facti gratia, que 
er merces in re literarid, unde quæ ſtus nullus, 
ulla viro alienum nomen uſurpanti, ſure 
5 n No 


Ir has been bed that it was- 
rather unfortunate for Chatterton, that 
Lauder's infamous attempt on Milton, 
and other literary frauds, had been can- 
vaſſed fo lately, as to infuſe ſuſpicions 
1 into the minds of Readers. For my own. 

part, I eſteem it a very fortunate cir- 

cumſtance; for who can wiſh that his 
fellow-creatures . ſhould be impoſed 
upon, or become the dupes of unexa- 


* Huet, Demonf, Evan. V. . p · 19.7 
ed. 8vo. „ 


mined 
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mined doctrines, or impudent aſſertions. 


Even errors themſelves in important 


ſubjects ceaſe to be dangerous, from the 


very moment it is permitted to contradict 
them, For, as a principal cauſe of Error 
lies in wrong meaſures of Probability; 


as ſoon as an ingenuous mind ſeriouſly. 
diſpoſes itſelf- to fift and examine the 
grounds of knowledge and the nature of 
things as they are in themſelves; it 
rarely fails, by gradual advances and con- 
tinued diligence, to attain the end of | 


n nn the nen of Truth, 


"2 ha been objectedd, chat a Youth of 
ſuch diſſolute principles and irregular life 
as Chatterton, never could have been 
the. author of the poems attributed 


to Rowley, as the diftates of religion,. 
and the precepts of morality with 


which they abound, muſt have been 
too offenſive to a mind fo conſtituted. 
If this were the only argument for the 


authenticity of Rowley, J fear that 


4 ; | authen- 
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- authenticity could find but few rational 
advocates. It is not only in the days of 
indignant Satiriſt, that we find men, whoſe 
ſanctity is hypocriſy, and whoſe mora- 


ty, licentiouſneſs. Would to God the 


experience of all Ages and of all Coun: 
tries did not furniſh us with examples of 
Writers who have diſplayed the plea» 
ſures af Virtue, and even the awful doc- 
trines of Religion, with all the energy 
and colouring of genuine Piety, while 
the whole ſecret tenour of their lives, 
has been one continued diſgrace upon 

thoſe doctrines which they ſo openly 
 anowed, and ſo ably illuſtrated. This 
argument ſhould not have been infiſted 
on ſo vehemently ; it may be ridiculed, 
it may be confuted. I hope however, 


that a juſtly celebrated writer has paſſed 


too ſevere and unwarrantable a cenſure 


upon the whole poetical tribe, (in his 


late entertaining and very original 
Work) when he numbers the inge- 
nious Mr, Weſt among * the few Poets, 

as.” 25 > 


ͤ—— — — — ——— 2 —» 
— — 2 * 
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Ir has been e that the Greek 


language was not underſtood in England 
in the age of Rowley, and yet the author 


of the Poems ſeems to have been ac- 


- quainted with the writers in that lan- 
guage: _ I cannot myſelf think, that 
there is any neceſſity to affirm that any 


of theſe compoſitions, not even the 
Battle of Haſtings, or the ſong to lla, 


abſolutely ſuppoſe a previous acquain- 


tance with the works of Homer or Pindar; 
even if it be allowed, that thoſe claſſics 
were then underſtood in this country, 
Mr. Warton, in his ſecond Diſſertation 


prefixed to his Hiſtory of Poetry, has 
indeed clearly ſhewn, that we were not 
ignorant of the language in that period, 
and much earlier, To what degree of 


- Johnſon” s Lives of the Poets. Vol. 4. P-. 5 
N 1 Ed. 8vo, Life of Gilbert Weſt, 
accuracy 
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accuracy the language was underſtood, 
cannot now be aſcertained; and who- 
ever conſults Fabricius's Bibliotheca 
Græca and other books of a ſimilar na- 
ture, will find little more than general 
information on the ſubject, and nothing 


that is ſatisfactory, He muſt undertake 


a much harder taſk than I ſhould chuſe, 
who thinks it neceſſary to prove that any 
particular prieſt did, or did not under- 
ſtand Greek in the fifteenth century. 
As I cannot ſay that this ſeems to affect 
the Poems either way, it would and, I 

fear, muſt be but an idle expence of 

time and labour to purſue it any further, 


Bur one queſtion has been propoſed, 
which always appeared to me very. curi- 
ous, and deſerves a ſhort diſquiſition. 
It is this. Whether Superiority of 
Genius ever produced a perfect model in 
the infancy of compoſition ?” Without 
entering minutely into the nature of 
writing, the annals of, poetical hiſtory 
| H 0 yeo- 


098) 
preſent us with a moſt remarkable ex- 
ample. Genius, we know, is peculiar 
neither to age nor country. The innate 
powers of the mind doubtleſs require 
cultivation, and in the proper ſeaſon 
will produce fruits ſuitable to the labour 
which has been beſtowed upon them. 
I am not here ſpeaking of an early ma- 
turity in a particular perſon, but only of 

a country where literature and compo-—- 
ſition may be regarded as in their in- 
fancy. In ſuch a country and in ſuch 
anlage, appeared a Man, who in the vi- 
gour of all his glorious faculties, without 
aſſiſtance, without example, gave to the 
world a Wokk, which has been the ad- 
miration and model of all ſucceeding 
Poets. What conjecture, what reaſon 
ſhall we ever be able to aſſign, why 
_ Howe, who, as far as Tradition reaches, 


had no guide, no precurſor, ſnould at 


once, inſtantaneouſly burſt forth in all 
the united ſplendour of poetic excel- 


TW? 


lencd“. That all ſucceeding g generations 


ſhould have been indebted to him for : 
the art of the narration and the contex- 


ture ot the fable, with all the inciden- 


tal circumſtances which conſpire to Pro- 
duce perfection: f and finally that he ü 


ſhould have cloathed the loftieſt concep- 


* There is 4 paſſage in Cicero de Claris 


Oratoribus, which at firſt might! ſeem to con- 


tradic this opinion. He ſays; Nibil ef in- 
ventum {i 1 ,. mul e et perfeclum: nec dubitari debet, 


8 quin ſuerint ante Homerum Poetæ; quod e ex eis a 
carminibus incelligi poteſt, que apud illum, ct 


in Phæacum, et in procorum Epulis canun- 


tur. '—But 1 it may be anſwered, that a deſul- | 
tory ſong « of a Minſtrel, or an Aouddg | at a 
Banquet, 1 is 2 very different thing from the 


preſent ſubje&t matter. 1 ſuppoſe it is im- 
poſſible to ſettle the origin of Poetry in the 


ſenſe uſed by Cicero. In this ſenſe Poetry i is 


almoſt coæval with mankind. It would be 
idle to take up the Reader s time any | further 
on this point. 
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tions in a dignity and ſimplicity of ex- 
preſſion yet unrivalled. 


We can reaſon but from what we 


know. If we appeal to the records of 


Hiſtory, no one ever yet diſputed with 
him in priority of timeꝰ among his own 
coun- 


* Tt is needleſs to mention the ſcholaſtic 


diſpute relative to Heſiod's claim in this par- 
ticular: in the preſent conſideration however, 
even this Poet would ſerve for an example: 
Cowley obſerves, © His great antiquity is 


viſible through the gravity and /implicity of bis 


fiyle.” Cowley's Eſſay on Agriculture. — 
1 beg leave to add a few words relative to the 


preſervatian of ancient authors. Let any 


reflecting man ſeriouſly conſider with himſelf 
the manner in which ancient authors have 
been delivered down to poſterity, and of 


whoſe authenticity few rational enquirers 


have preſumed to doubt. Let him revolve 
the mode of their preſervation, the ſcanty 
| materials i in thoſe early ages, the uncertain 


origi N- 
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country- men. The greateſt Critics of 


antiquity refer to him as the ſtandard of 


propriety ; not ſimply as the Founder 


of the Epic, but with reſpe& to the 


niceties of language, on the very parti- 
cles of ſpeech, and on points of which 
zve can ſcarce form an adequate idea, I 


know not how it was, but Language 
ſeems to have proceeded from him pre- 


pared and perfected a at once. 


. Indeed if this ſingle inſtance were 
ſuffered to have! its due weight, it would 


| origin en even of letters themſeves, the defects 
of oral tradition, the feeble affiſtance which art 


could then ſupply. Let him call in array before 


ghim every circumſtance with which the works 
of Grecian and Roman genius, demanding a 
perpetuity of exiſtence, have had to ſtruggle; 
let him extend theſe ideas in their juſt dimen- 


ſions, and he will not inſtantly or eaſily re- 


ject the truth of any abſolute fact, * ; 


becauſe it is extraordina! y, 


öÜ'Übä 8 
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appear rather preſumptudus to decide 
on the date of any author in any tongue, 
merely from the modern caſt of the 
writing. Since we all have ſeen and con- 
templated what Homer effected in the 
infancy of his language; long, long 
before that golden period, which the 
venerable : author of Hermes (whoſe loſs is 
deeply felt in the republic of letters) 
terms with an enthufikftic rapture, TRE 
EFFULGENCE OF GRECIAN GEN Ius.“ 
A comyARtsoN has been formed be- 
tween theſe Poems and others of the 
ſame ſuppoſed date, as well as the pro- 
ductions of modern times. Different 
concluſions have been drawn from 
bence with reſpect to their authenticity. 
As to my own part, I have laboured 
through many an ancient compoſition, 
"to obſerve what was valuable in it, 


+ Hermes. Ch. 5. note g. 


either 
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ment, or the harmony of the numbers. 


But if I fpeak impartially ofthe Authors of 
the age in queſtion, they doubtleſs will 
de found thin ſown with ought of profit 


or delight : the metre may be legitimate, 
but it is uncouth; the ſubjects are often 


vnintereſting, and the mode of treating 


them is not unfrequently diffuſe and 


languid. Yet among theſe remains, valu- 
able ſtill for their antiquity, there are 


many ſplendid paſſages, eminent for dic- 


; tion, for harmon y, and | the fame eaſy turn 
of expreſſion which prevails in modern 


times. This is particularly to be found 


in ſome of the works of Lydgate; who, 


in this latter reſpect, is almoſt as eaſy to 
be underſtood as any writer in the preſent 


century. Yet whoever wiſhes to argue 
from this conſideration in the preſent 


caſe, muſt take the whole, and not mere 
detached parts, The truth muſt be 
acknowledged; things muſt be viewed 
as they really are in themſelves. 


either in regard to the juſtneſs of ſenti- 


- (2604 
It muſt be confeſſed by an impartial 
enquirer, that there is nothing abſolute- 
ly equal to Rowley, in all the records of 
our ancient poetry : though there are 
ſome compoſitions not altogether diſh- 
milar in ſome points. Inequality is not 
the characteriſtic of this author, who- 
ever he may be: whatever ſubject is 
treated in that volume, is marked with 
the hand of a maſter, with the enthuſiaſm 


of the poct, and the judgment of the cri 


tic. The utmoſt that I ſhould think 


| Proper to urge, from harmonious lines 


and paſſages now extant in ancient au- 


thors, is, that it appears from thoſe paſ- 


ſages, that there was at leaſt, what may 
be termed a Capability in our language at 
that early period. Either our poets did 
not then ſufficiently purſue their point 
when they had attained a tranſient excel- 
cence ; or their ear was ſo accuſtamed to 
the production of the è final, as not to be 
offended by it, and at other times was 
perfectly ſatisfied with the mere numeri- 
cal ſcanſion of the verſe; or their genius 
Was 


6 
was unequal to the taſk of uniform per- 
feQion, and the efforts of patient and 
unremitted attention. Thoſe who ef 
teem the Poems of Rowley as authentic, 

are of opinion, that the powers of this 

Poet were ſo great, as to have ſeized 
this very capability in the language, which 

juſt obſerved, and by adding to it an 
extenſive erudition and conſummate 


judgment, to have produced ſuch 


compotitions as are indiſputably ſuperior 
to all thoſe of his cotemporaties, and 
appear by no means unworthy of the 
greateſt name in the annals of Poetry. 


- 4 to many of the various modern 
ſormularies of expreſſion interſperſed in 
theſe Poems, and to be found in Dryden, 
Pope, Gray“, or others, doubtleſs they 
mere inſerted by Chatterton either o 


r . 


and other expreſſions; by the introduction of 


however which it is to be obſerved, that the 
ſenſe or propriety of the ſeveral paſſages is 
very frequently injure l. 


pleaſe 
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pleaſe his own ear, or to reſtore ſome 


parts which were loſt, or in places where 


the words were difficult to be decy- 
phered. No one can be ſuch an out- 
vageous advocate for their authenticity 
as not to allow this. Let every argu- 
ment be conſidered rationally, accord- 


ing to its own nature; as it often hap- 
pens, that by ſtraining it further than 
it will bear, and, as it were, forcing it 


into the ſervice, it loſes even that degree | 
of ſtrength and conviction, which it 
otherwiſe would e with it. 


I beg leave to add a Gow words rela- 


tive to the External Evidence. As the 
preſent Queſtion cannot be called into 
_ difcuſfion under legal ſolemnities as to 
the truth of the ſeveral facts; that con- 
firmation, which is an end of all ſtrife, 


is not to be had or required of the ſeve- 


xal witneſſes in this cauſe. The nature 
of the affair is not of conſequence 
enough, nor is it capable of being treated 


in 


0-07 JF 
In this manner. All the information 
which has been received, has been 
voluntary, and given by perfons who 
cannot he ſuſpected of any intereſt to 
deceive. It may be granted, that the 
teſtimony even of an honeſt man is liable 


to the imperfections of memory, and 


other human infirmities, efpecially if 
delivered at any diſtance of time after 
the tranſaction. Yet in the preſenc 
caſo, I would obſerve, that the principal 
perſons give one and the ſame conſiſtent 

account as to the material fact. 


It appears to me highly improper and 
incautious to ſtrive to invalidate plain 
facts by terming them, THE TALES OF 
RELATIONS and THE RECOLLECTIONSOF 
APPRENTICES. If this method of debaſing 
and invalidating evidence were to be once 
introduced and allowed in common-life ; 
it muſt affect the very principles upon 
which human ſociety is founded, and 
by which all human affairs are carried 

on. 
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oh. I mean, if we but for a moment 
forget, that the credit due to the teſti- 
mony of any man, does not ariſe from 
his civil rank in life, but from the inte- 
grity of his character. If the methog, 
(and as I would not be miſunderſtood or 
miſrepreſented, I repeat it) if the method 
of treating this ſubject be found to in- 
volve higher concerns; Rowley, and 
Poetry and Antiquity and Literature are 
ſet aſide and forgotten. When I ob- 
ject againſt this method of proceeding, 
and oppoſe it with that earneſtneſs which 
it requires; I am not pleading the cauſe 
of Rowley or Chatterton; I am pleading 
for mankind, for their beſt, their deareft 
intereſls. 


To return. — As to the different 
opinions of the abilities of Chatterton, 
it is no part whatſoever of the evidence, 
in my judgment. Some may think him 
equal to any compoſition, others may 
depreſs his talents beneath their real 
value; 


Cc 109-) 
value; it is not what we think in this or 
that particular, it is from a combination 
of the whole, from a collation of cir- 
cumſtances, that we muſt deduce a 
regular concluſion. 


| It is the deſign of Law to come to 
rigid demonſtration in all matters of 
public and private right: yet even there 
not only poſitive, but circumſtantial 
evidence muſt alſo be admitted, and 
deciſions formed accordingly; inaſmuch 
as we can have no greater evidence than 
the nature of the thing will allow. Our 
deareſt rights muſt frequently be deter- 
mined according to Probability. When 
we have examined a ſubje& thoroughly 
and fincerely, we have acted like honeſt 
men, and no more is required of us but 
to acquieſce in the event. I only urge 
_ conſiderations of this nature to thoſe 
Who are engaged i in the affair, whatever 
opinion they now hold, or may hereafter 
adopt. We cannot indeed expect that 


many 7 
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their thought or time, either to the fates 
and fortunes of a Prieſt in the Fifteenth 
Century, or of an ingenious Youth in 
the Eighteenth, or even to the ſtate and 


_ progreſs of the poetical art ſelf f in the 
' _ ages. - 


with I am yovilling to mln. more 


time or words than ate abſolutely neceſs 


fary to the illuſtration of this ſubject, I 


hall not conſider at large any of the 
minuter doctrines. I therefore beg leave 


to lay before the Reader the following 
CONCLUSION, © as the reſult of Py moe 
Enquiry, 


Ir the Defenders of the Antiquity and | 


Authenticity of the Poems attributed to 
Thomas Rowley, were diſpoſed to admit 
every internal objection which has been 

urged againſt them; if all the arguments 
Arne from the ſtyle, compoſition, allu- 


ſions, 


( | 111 ) 
| Hons, modern paſſages, harmony of the 
numbers, and whatever comes to us in a 
queſtionable ſhape, were ſuppoſed true 
for a moment; if the principles of taſte 
and critical diſcernment be allowed to 

operate in full force againſt their authen- 
ticity; ſtill the following conſiderations 
are not unworthy of our notice: theſe 
at leaſt muſt ſtill be true, unleſs the 
foundations of evidence be torn up, and 
the baſis of all * tranſactions be dane 
. 


For Gon; theſe Sa 8 
(mbich I cannot think it wholly neceſ- 
lary to be made) it will not follow: 


That, Twomas CHATTERTON was not 
vorn at Briſtol on the 20th of Novem- 
ok 2. 


Nj Po he was not a at a Cha- 
rity School in that City, where the chil- 
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dren were taught nothing but to read 
and write Engliſh and caſt accompts. 


That, he was not in the School under 
the inſpection of the maſter, from ſeven 
o'clock till twelve in the morning, and 


from one till five, in the evening, 
during the ſummer, and in winter, 
from eight till twelve in the morning, 
and again, from one till four in the 
| afternoon. FEE. £80 h/-26 ö 


That, he did not continue at Coul- 


ſton's ſchool from the age of eight years 


or a little earlier till he was fourteen 


| years and ſeven months old. 


That, he was not at that period bound 


apprentice to Mr. Lambert an attorney 
at Briſtol, with whom, and in whoſe 
office he lived till he was ſeventeen years 


of age and five months, and thence went 


to London, where he died unfortunately 
three months after. - 


That, 


' That, he was not ignorant of the 
French, Saxon and Latin Tongues“. 


That, the interpretations given by 


Cuhatterton to the ancient terms in the 


Poems attributed to Rowley, were not 
taken from Kerſey's Dictionary and 
Speght's Gloſſary to Chaucer, ſince he 
was not in poſſeſſion of Skinner's Etymo- 
| logicon, and of Benſon's Vocabularium 
Anglo-Saxonicum, but for a few days, 
which he returned to the gentleman of 
whom he borrowed them, profeſſing | 
that they were of no kind of ſervice to 
_ as Veen written in Latin. 


That, he did not bring the Tragedy 


of Alla, the moſt perfect of all the com- 
poſitions aſcribed to Rowley, to Mr. 
Catcott, when he was between lixteen | 
an ſeventeen years of age. a a4 


* To be acquainted with a few terms or 
words in any Language, can hardly, I ſup- 
Poſe, be ſaid to conſtitute a knowledge of it. 
[ . That, 
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- That, he did not conſtantly deny his 
being the author of the Poems attributed 


to Rowley, (except in that ſingle inſtance 


of the firſt part of the Battle of Haſtings) 
and as conſtantly acknowledge the Miſ- 
_ cellanies in the different magazines, 
' which have fince been collected and pub- 
liſhed in one volume, with his name. 


That, there did not exiſt ſeveral an- 


cient parchments trom the Cheſt in Red- 
_ elift Church, many of which are actu- 


ally at this inſtant 1 in Mr, Barrett's _ 
. ſeſſion. 


That, the whole of what may be ter- 


med Chatterton's Literary Life, did not 
conſiſt of about three years and a half, 
in which period he produced all the 


Poems attributed to Rowley, and that 


volume of Miſcellanies confeſſedly his 


own, beſides a large collection yet yn- 


Is 


( 49 } 

Ir all, or even more than theſe plain 
propoſitions are incontrovertibly true, 
if we cannot be ſaid to be miſled by 
giving our aſſent to them; I leave it 
to the Reader to draw what inference he 
pleaſes, in regard to the probability or 
_ poſſibility of Chatterton's being the Author 
of the Poems in queſtion, I wiſh how- 

ever that it may be an inference deduced 
from a due, fair, and impartial exami- 

nation of all and each of the circum- 
ſtances, without any regard to the au- 
thority of the learned writers of the 
| different opinions. 


It is not for me to judge how far any 
man's ſpeculations may extend; but find- 
ing in myſelf nothing to be truer, than 
that the very exiſtence of ſociety is pre- 

ſerved, and every valuable intereſt main- 
tained, by a confidence grounded on the 

teſtimony of our fellow- creatures in every 
concern; I gratefully accept and ac- 
quieſce in their voluntary and genuine 

: information, and bind up my reaſon to 

3 make 
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f this, worthy of all acceptation. 
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make ſuch inductions as are accordant 
to matter of fact; though ſome ſeeming 


difficulties ſhould occur, for which I may 


be unable to account.“ For I conceive, 
that when any queſtion 1s about a matter 
of fact, it is begging that queſtion to 
bring, as a proof of it, an hypotheſis, 
which is the very thing in Oe. 


But it is far from my deſign or incli- 


nation to preſs any doctrine, or force 
down its belief with an indecent vehe- 
mence; or to think the worſe of any 
man's underſtanding, who views argu- 
ments in a different light from myſelf ; 
particularly on a ſubject like the preſent. 


I only aſk for mutual toleratioa and can- 


dour of diſcuſſion, and that every man 


ſhould be allowed to judge for himſelf, 


* A celebrated Philoſopher juſtly obſerves, 


khat thoſe who require a reaſon for every 
thing indiſcriminately, deſtroy the eſſence of 
| Reaſon itſelf. ATANTQN ZHTOYNTEL 


AOTON, ANAIPOYEI AON. A remark 


fairly 


c 7 ) 
fairly and in earneſt, I will not repeat 
what I have ſaid in former parts of this 
Effay, but leave it to the judgment of the 
intelligent reader, to whom I willingly 
ſobmit theſe pages, without a thought of 


entering any further in the controverſy. 


Errors I may have committed, but with- 
out intention ; opinions I may have con- 
troverted, but without aſperity. Subjects 
like theſe may be drawn out, till their 
very continuity is an argument for with- 
holding our labour. Having therefore 
now given that degree of attention to this 
ſingularly curious ſubject, which it ſeem- 
ed to me to deſerve; I here cloſe my En- 
quiry, from which I have at leaſt received 
as much pleaſure and ſatisfaction as any 
mere literary queſtion can afford. As 
ſuch I took it up; as ſuch I lay it down. 


 —— 


Bur if, after all that has been, or may 
poſſibly be yet advanced, it ſhall ſtill ap- 

pear to the generality of mankind, that 
CHAT TERTON is the real author of the 

| en 
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cus ) 


: maſterly compoſitions in diſpute ; ; if not 
only the reputation of RowIE Y, but 


even his very exiſtence muſt be done 
away; I, who confeſs myſelf among the 


number of the old Bard's deluded votaries, 
may at leaſt be allowed to pay him my 


tribute of veneration, and to addreſs 


this ſuppoſed Father of harmonious En- 
gliſh Poetry, in the expreffive ſtrain of 
the great Mantuan, 


Salve, SancTE Paxzns, iterum ſalvete recepti | 
| Nequicquam Cinercs ! ! tes | 
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